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Outlined at Two Meetings 


Developments in the Federal-aid airport program and advisory service provided by the 
‘ivil Aeronautics Administration in meeting problems of airport management were discussec 
Civil A t Ad trat ting probl f airport g t 1 1 


in two addresses last month by 


D. W. Rentzel, 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


Developments in the airport-construction program were reviewed in an address before 


the Airport Operators Council in Cleveland, Ohio, 


in assembling, analyzing, and making available 

formation on successful airport-management practices 
address April 17 before the 
Airport Executives in 


were outlined in an 
American Association of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“We feel that real progress is being made to accom- 
plish our objective of developing a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of airports that will be adequate to serve our 
civilian requirements and national-defense needs if 
necessary,” the Administrator told the Cleveland 
meeting. 

“It is estimated that we are awarding approxi- 
$4,000,000 per month in Federal funds to 
Admin- 


mately 
communities for airport development,” the 
istrator said. 

“As of April 1 we had made 1,189 grant offers at 
820 locations involving almost $103,000,000,” he re- 
vealed. “Grant those grant offers 
accepted by communities on the same date numbered 
1,125 and involved just under $100,000,000 for work 
at 786 locations. 

“A total of 666 projects have been physically com- 
pleted in the program to date and nearly $64,000,000 
actually paid out in vouchers. The difference in the 
actual expenditures and the money represented in 
grant agreements show that there is roughly $78,000,- 
000 worth of airport construction going on right now 
under the Federal airport act, considering the match- 
ing funds provided by local sponsors.” 

Integrated With RTCA Program.—Mr. Rentzel 
said that CAA policy is “to integrate as closely as 
possible the airport construction and development 
program with that of the RTCA air-navigation pro- 
gram for a common system of air navigation. In other 
words, we are committed to allocating a good per- 
centage of our total money at those locations where 
the radio and radar aids prescribed by the RTCA 
program are likely to be installed. 

“These locations include most of our large centers 
of air traffic and therefore we must see to it that our 
larger airports are capable of handling the increased 
flow of traffic that is due to come when the RTCA 


agreements, or 
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program finally beats the all-weather flying proble m.” 

Project Is Outlined.—A project undertaken by 
the CAA’s Office of Airports, which the Administrator 
said he feels “has been badly needed for some time,” 
was discussed. 

“This project,” Mr. Rentzel said, “calls for the de- 
velopment of functional design criteria that may be 
applied to the lay-out of airport terminal admin- 
istration buildings. We are not concerned with ex- 
terior design nor are we laying down hard and fast 
rules for interiors but rather with space utilization 
by proper planning. 

“To this end we are compiling data by contact with 
airport users, ranging from the air carriers them- 
selves down to the manufacturers of lockers. 

“All users of terminal buildings are being con- 
tacted as to the maximum amount of space required 
in several sizes of administration buildings. From 
this compilation we will make function schematic lay- 
outs that could be enlarged or reduced, depending on 


(Continued on page 52) 


“New Service Aids 
Private Aireratt 
Safety Campaign 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
inaugurated a new personal aircraft reporting 
system, which provides each owner, pilot, and 
mechanic with an official “squawk sheet” for 
reporting mechanical difficulties with his air- 
plane. 


The new system of direct mail distribution of re- 
porting forms enlists thousands of personal aircraft 
owners, pilots, and mechanics in a campaign with 
the CAA to obtain greater safety by preventing re- 
currence of such difficulties. 

Arrangements have been completed between CAA 
and J. B. Hartranft, Jr., general manager of the Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association, largest organize: 
group of personal aircraft owners and pilots in the 
world, for distribution of the forms to AOPA members. 
In addition, the forms are now mailed to each new 
owner of an aircraft, and are to be made available in 
regular mailings to all CAA designees, aircraft and 
engine mechanics licensed to approved maintenance 
and repair work in the name of the CAA. Anyone 
may obtain copies from CAA agents. 

Reports Mailed to CAA.—Reports are made on a 
single sheet known as form 1226, which can be 
folded, moistened, sealed, and mailed as a regular 

(Continued on page 58) 





Three Changes Made in 


Three changes have been made in the “designated 
pilot examiner program” of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

These designations, by which responsible persons 
in the industry assist and represent CAA examiners, 
hereafter will be in force for 1 year only. Only one 
certificate of authority will be assigned to each desig- 
nee. They will be printed on a pocket-size card 
and all designations will be listed under one number. 
A third change provides that the certificate will list 
on the back the CAA district office under which the 
designee operates. 

Better service to the industry will result from these 
changes, the CAA believes. Records of the opera- 
tions of the designees, coming through only one dis- 
trict office, will be more accurate, and annual renewal 


Pilot Examiner Program 


of their certificates will make possible more frequent 
checks on their services to the public. This also will 
enable the CAA more easily to keep its designees up- 
to-date on the information required for their work. 

Under the new rule, if for example, a designee 
holds a certificate as a transport pilot examiner, he 
may conduct, in addition to airline transport pilot 
flight tests, aircraft rating tests for commercial pilots, 
and instrument rating tests for private and commer- 
cial pilots. With a commercial pilot examiner cer- 
tificate, the holder may give tests to commercial pilots 
and to private pilots. The private pilot examiner is 
restricted to giving tests to private pilots. 

Pilots are urged by the CAA to examine the cer- 
tificate of authority of the designee to be sure that 
it is current. 








Safety and Reliability Are Listed 
As RTCA Navigation Plan Benefits 


The 19 basic air traffic control principles required for the common system of air naviga- 
tion approved by the Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics were listed by C. F. Horne, 
acting director of the Office of Federal Airways of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, at the 
recent spring meeting of the RTCA in Washington. 

“Aviation today is on the threshold of offering the same tremendous boost to our standard 


of living as was provided in earlier eras by the de- 
velopment of the railroad and automotive industries,” 
“Aviation promises to make our time more 
to spread the benefits of unusual talent 
and to provide 


he said, 
produc tive, 
over wider areas of our economy, 
efficiencies which will directly increase our standard 
of living. 

“The common system, in making these potential 
benefits of aviation available to the people of the 
United States, will make a contribution of over- 
whelming magnitude to the future of our nation.” 

The term, “common system,” he explained, was 
selected because the new air navigation system will 
be used in common by all aviation, civil and military, 
in the United States. 

Basic Principles Outlined.—The 
ciples of the common system were listed as follows: 

Safety: The safe operation of all aircraft re- 


19 basic prin- 


quires that adequate separation of aircraft be main- 
tained at all times and under all conditions. 

Expeditiousness: The expeditious movement of 
aircraft requires airspace utilization under all condi- 
tions equal to that under visual flight conditions. 

“3 Reliability: The system shall, as far as possible, 
be independent of weather conditions and equipment 
break-down. 

All Aircraft Use: The system shall be usable by 
all types of aircraft in a manner compatible with their 
performance characteristics and operational applica- 
tions. 

“5. All-weather: The system shall function effec- 
tively during all weather conditions. 

All Airspace: The system shall be 
expansion to include all usable airspace. 

“7. Minimum Control: The system shall provide 
control that imposes a minimum of restriction on the 
movement of the aircraft. 

“8. Integration: The elements of the system shall be 
integrated. 

“9, Human Factors: 
minimum burden on such human factors as compe- 
tency, training, and alertness of air and ground per- 


capable of 


The system shall impose a 


sonnel.” 

To Permit Orderly Transition. Evolution: 
The system shall permit orderly transition from the 
utilization of established air traffic control aids to 
those ultimately required. 

Flexibility: The system shall incorporate char- 
acteristics which make practicable the handling of a 
wide variety of operational situations. 

“12. Security: The system shall be designed with 
due consideration for system security in the interest 
of national defense. 

“]3. Limitation of Traffic Flow: The system, in 
itself, shall not limit traffic flow below the acceptance 
rate of the airports. 

1. Language Difficulties: 
language 


The system shall oper- 
ate independently of the capabilities of 
ground and airborne personnel. 

“15. Identification: The system shall provide a 
means of identifying aircraft as required for pur- 
poses of traffic control and in the interest of national 
defense. 

“16. Division of Responsibility: The traffic control 
agency shall be responsible for air traffic control plan- 
ning, the collection of pertinent information, and the 
dissemination of traffic clearances and information. 
The pilot shall be responsible for compliance with the 
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control agency’s clearances, oaibaas to a primary re- 
sponsibility for the safe conduct of the flight. The 
appropriate regulatory authority shall promulgate 
rules and regulations required for the proper func- 
tioning of the air traffic control system. 

17. Division of Equipment: The system shall place 
the primary burden of weight, volume, and physical 
complexity in equipment on the ground. The air- 
craft equipments shall result in the minimum detri- 
ment to aircraft performance. 

“18. Frequency: The frequency allocations for the 
system shall be consistent with national and interna- 
tional tables of frequency allocations. 

“19. Cost: The cost of the system shall be com- 
patible with the results obtained.” 

Reliability Sought.—‘The objective of the com- 
mon system is to make air travel as reliable and 
certain during periods of bad weather, as it is when 
ceiling and visibility are unlimited,” the speaker 
added. He pointed out that in January 1949 the 
number of trip-miles cancelled was 45 times as great 
as similar cancellations during June. 

“The problem of aviation safety and the problem 
of schedule reliability are closely related,’ Mr. Horne 
continued. “Fear of flying is still a major deterrent 
to the growth of aviation business, despite steady 
improvement in the airline safety record. 

“This fear is partly inherited from the early barn- 
storming days of aviation. It comes partly from the 
spectacular nature of aviation accidents, which draw 
black headlines across the nation. The truth is that 
the schedule cancellations due to bad weather, and 
the use of alternate airports, reflect the sincere desire 
on the part of the airlines for maximum safety— 
even at the risk of expensive passenger irritation.” 

The answer to the problem of air safety, he added, 
is to make flying safe—‘as safe in bad weather as in 
good weather—safer than any other form of public 
transportation.” 

“In the field of safety, as in the field of schedule 
reliability, the common system will make a tremen- 
dous contribution to aviation.” 


Air Cargo Business Hurt.—Schedule unrealibility 
is handicapping the development of the air cargo 
business, he said. Frequently the advantages of 
speed are cancelled out by delays due to bad weather, 
he pointed out. 

“Potential savings to business from the use of air 
cargo are extremely impressive,” he continued. “This 
potential extends far beyond the obvious use of air 
to carry such perishable cargoes as out-of-season 
fruit and flowers. Air cargo can revolutionize our 
entire wholesale distribution system. Several com- 
panies have been able to eliminate local warehouses 
and sharply reduce inventories by depending on air 
transportation to provide day-to-day shipments from 
one central point. 

“Extension of such developments in air cargo 
would bring obvious advantages to all of us in terms 
of lower prices and a stronger economy. But to be 
widely useful, air cargo deliveries must be reliable at 
all times—not merely during good weather. No sales 
manager, in a competitive market, is likely to be 
satisfied with a system which promises delivery 80 
percent of the time, and leaves his customers irritated 
and annoyed during the remaining 20 percent.” 
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February Aircraft Shipments 
Declined from Previous Year 


February shipments of civil aircraft amounted to 
225 planes weighing 396,400 airframe pounds, accord- 
ing to a report issued jointly by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The industry’s total value of out- 
put—complete aircraft, parts and all other products— 
came to $12,466,000. Comparable figures for a year 
ago were 257 planes, 777,700 airframe pounds, and 
$17,641,000. The sharp reduction in airframe weight 
and dollar value reflects the decrease in shipments of 
transport-type aircraft. 

Detailed figures on February 1950 aircraft ship- 
ments show: 


Civil Aircraft Shipments 








1950 
ane ee 1949 
| Febru- 
Febru- | Jan- ary 
ary | wary 
Number (total) 225 167 257 
Number by type: 
Personal 217 | 157 226 
Transport. | 8 10 | 31 
Number by place: | } 
1- and 2-place | 57 | 45 | 72 
3- to 5-place.... 160 | 112 154 
Over 5-place.... | 8 | 10 | 31 
Airframe weight (thousand pounds).| 396. 4 507.8 | 777.7 
Personal. ... . | 162.0 | 125.9 | 186.2 
Transport. . ies 234.4 381.9 | 591.5 
Value (thousand ‘dollars).. |$12, 466 |$16,356 | $17, 641 
Complete aircraft 7,911 | 12,103 | 11,475 
Parts... ws 2,812 2, 499 | 4, 158 
Other products. ou 1, 744 | 754 | 2,007 
{ 





Federal Airport Act History 
Provides Data on Legislation 


A two-volume legislative history of the Federal Air- 
port Act has been published by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to make available, in convenient form, 
all the printed Congressional records and documents 
which evidence the intent of Congress in passing that 
act. The set is on sale for $4 by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The first volume contains the text of the Senate 
bills, hearings, reports, and debates. The second 
volume presents related House records. Text of the 
act as finally passed by Congress and approved by the 
President is included in each volume. 
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Airline Rate Policies 
Discussed by O’Connell 
Before Airport Group 


General problems of airline rates and fares 
were discussed by Chairman Joseph J. O’Con- 
nell, Jr., of the Civil Aeronautics Board in an 
address to the American Association of Airport 
Executives in Columbus, Ohio, April 19. 


Future price policies of the industry, Mr. O’Connell 
said, will depend to a major extent on the future 
volume of traffic, both passenger and cargo. 

“Beginning in the fall of 1948, extending through 
1949, and down to the present time there has been 
an increasing awareness on the part of the industry 
of air transportation pricing,” the Chairman pointed 
out. 

“After a sharp decline in 1948, airline traffic in- 
creased during 1949 to a new high of 6.6 billion pas- 
senger-miles,” he continued. “Despite the fact that 
the September 1948 fare increase from 514 to 6 cents 
was offset to some extent by coach and other pro- 
motional fares, nevertheless average yield per pas- 
senger-mile increased from 5.57 cents per passenger- 
mile in the 12-month period ending September 1948, 
to 5.81 cents per passenger-mile in the succeeding 
year. Thus, the airline industry performed that most 
dificult of economic feats—it rang up a material in- 
crease in volume while at the same time raising prices. 

“The danger that the limited promotional fares and 
services now in effect could quickly give way te 
violent fare cutting is not to be ignored,” he added. 
“This industry is not yet ready for rate reductions 
on an across-the-board basis. Despite increased traf- 
fic, it still needs a general fare level between 514 and 
6 cents a passenger-mile. We are not ready finan- 
cially and we are not ready cost-wise and we are not 
ready subsidy-wise for a 4-cent domestic airline 
system.” 

“As many of you are aware, the new forms of 
pricing may be roughly classified into coach fares 
and other types of promotional tariffs. This latter 
category includes the family fare plan, special group 
fares, introductory and educational fares, special ex- 
cursion round-trip fares, and a fairly long list—prob- 
ably too long—of similar devices. Like the coach 
fares, these various promotional devices are aimed at 
attracting new travelers to the airlines, but unlike 
the coach fares they attempt to fill up unused capacity 
in existing schedules, rather than in new and addi- 
tional schedules.” 

Rules Fairly Rigorous.—The Board permitted the 
early coach fares to go into effect with some hesitancy, 
the Chairman said. “We laid down fairly rigorous 
rules which the carriers had to follow in order to 
minimize diversion and cost and to maximize yield,” 
he continued. “For example, we required that coach 
flights operate at off-peak hours in order to utilize 
idle equipment, plant, and manpower. We required 
the use of high-density equipment in order to make 
up through increased passengers per plane-mile what 
was lost per passenger-mile. We confined coach 
services to high traffic density segments in order to 
assure high load factors. And, finally, we required 
the elimination of some of the typical airline frills 
in order to lower costs somewhat.” 

“Generally speaking, the coach schedules have been 
successful, although there have been some failures. 
The failures—and you rarely hear about them—have, 
to the considerable credit of the airlines, been quickly 
abandoned. There are at present 20 authorized coach 
flights being operated by the certificated carriers, 
serving 28 points. 

“All of these coach services are experimental and 
the tariffs covering them expire at various dates be- 
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Slight Gain Shown in Number of Listed Airports 


The total number of civil and military airports in 
the United States on record with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration showed relatively little change during 
1949. As of January 1, 1950, there were 6,484 air- 
ports compared with 6,414 a year earlier. 

The biggest increase was registered in the category 
of airports privately owned for personal use, which 
numbered 1,074 as against 688 a year ago. Municipal 
airports also recorded a substantial increase, rising 
from 2,050 on January 1, 1949 to 2,200 a year later. 


Commercial airports declined from 2,989 to 2,585 
between January 1, 1949, and January 1, 1950. The 
number of CAA intermediate fields and military air- 
ports also declined during the past year. 

Texas leads all other States in the number of air- 
ports with 647; California is second with 509 and 
New York is third with 267. 

The State-by-State distribution of airports by type 
and class as of January 1, 1950, is shown below: 


United States Airports by States, January 1, 1950 


(Data covers existing airports recorded with CAA) 





1 


| 


By Type 
State | Total | . 
| Munici-| Com- ramen 
pal mercial errs 
mediate 
Alabama... 91 | 32 32 | 2 
Arizona. . | 179 42 31 | 4 
Arkansas... 88 32 | 38 0 
California. . 509 152 | 178 8 
Colorado. . . 109 54 | 33 | 3 
Connecticut. . . 34 10 | 24 0 
Delaware... i 17 | 2 12 | 0 
District of Columbia. . . | 3 | 0 | 0 | 0 
Florida....... : 191 | 90 | 7 | 1 
Georgia. 134; 54| 331 4 
Idaho. . ae 124 | 71 | 14 | 3 
Illinois. ; 173 | 32 113 3 
Indiana 160 34 114 1 
Iowa... 183 52 | 77 2 
Kansas.... 190 97 | 96 3 
Kentucky 67 14 5 1 
Louisiana. . 79 | 28 23 4 
Maine... 65 | 25 | 30 0 | 
Maryland. . So] | 5 | 28 | 0 
Massachusetts 81 23 52 | 0 
Michigan... 250 118 105 0 
Minnesota... 127 | 79 | 45 0 | 
Mississippi. . 87 | 33 | 30 | 4 | 
Missouri. . .. . 121 | 47 | 59 5 | 
Montana. . 109 | 69 | 14 | 8 
Nebraska 137 | 67 } 43 3 
Nevada.... 66 | 21 20 6 
New Hampshire. 36 12 | 17 | 0 
New Jersey... 94 13 70 | 0 | 
New Mexico. 108 31 30 | il 
New York.. 267 18 136 | 2 
North Carolina . 146 36 85 | 1 
North Dakota. 133 60 | 38 | 6 
Ohio... .. 252 38 | 176 4 
Oklahoma 148 | 80 50 | 1 
Oregon... 117 | 42 | 38 2 
Pennsylvania 218 43 | 161 | 2 | 
Rhode Island. 11 2 | 7 0 | 
South Carolina. 65 36 18 | 2 | 
South Dakota... 69 42 | 22 | 1 
Tennessee... . 74 21 | 39 | 6 | 
Texas... . | 647 | 169 152 13 | 
Use. ... 60 | 37 | 7 8 | 
Vermont. . 23 9 12 | 0 
Virginia. . 125 | 24 | 63 | 2 
Washington. . 178 | 67 53 | 4 | 
West Virginia. . 59 | 14 27 2 | 
Wisconsin . 172 | 60 | 86 2 
Wyoming.... 57 | 33 | 12 5 


6,484 | 2,200 | 2,585 | 


w~ 
— 


Total 








By Class 
Mili- | AN | Sub | | VI and 
tary Others | and I? I | in | IV | V Over 

i5| 10 | 7] 16| 13] 12| 1] 2 
30 | 72 68 50} 32] 14] 13] 2 
0 | 18 | 57 | 11 | me) eh ey 0 
44 | 127} 278| 88 49| 37] 33 24 
3 | 16 | ol i ae 1 | 2 6 
0 | 0 | 25 aK et 4 0 
1 | 2 11 | a) (Of - ome 2 
2 | 1 | 0; oO 0 | 1 1 | 1 
48 | 5 | 54] 24 46} 40} 12] 15 
10 | 33 | 64| 17| 24 22 | 3 | 4 
1 | 35 | 101 ll 7 2+. ey 3 
6 | 19 | 113 | 42 . SS 0 
4 7/ w2}; 2] 8] 9 2 | 0 
2 | 50 sg; 191 4 7 0 | 1 
9 25 7; 23] 7} «) 8 8 
2 | 15 54 4 | 1 4 | 0 1 
4 | 20 | 40 | 14 mY 61 8) 3 
3 | 7 | 41| 6/ 12 | 8 2 
z 1 11 | 24 14 S| @i, 24 2 
4 | 2 | 54 8}; 9) 7] Of 3 
5 | 22/ 173| 4) 4/ Ul] 2 2 
1 | | sa) 3. 3) | 1 
6 | 14 | 48] 17 12 9} oO 1 
3 7 | 79| 21 mi £; 3 l 
1 | 17 72 18 Zi 6]. 37 4 
1 | 23} 102 a) 4 Se oy il 
3 | 16 28 7 ll | 10 9 | 1 
1 | 6 | 26 a Se 2 0 | 1 
5 | 6| 64) 16| 8 4) of 2 
8 | 28 65 13 | 6 a 8 | 7 
6 | 75 206/ 29; Il 4 5 | 2 
12 | 12 96 14| 18 12 | 2 | 4 
0 | 29| 107 | Ss 6} 0 0 
4 | 30 | 189 a ae Ss 2 
4 | 13 | 89| 25) 12) 13/ 6 | 3 
0 | 35 | i hi MH) Mi oA I 
5 | 7| Seer 26) Me) UT COR 0 
2 | 0 | 6 | ct Si @f <8] 0 
6 3} 2] 13) 4] 6 | 3 
1 | 3 | a) 61. 51 8 2 | 2 
2 | 6| 4| 16 tae ey 0 
sl} 262 | 392) 114] 54 | 52 | 25 | 10 
4 4 22| 15 3] 4] 5] 1 
1 1 19 | 0 3 | 1 | 0 0 
14 22 | 83 | 17| 10] Mi 2 2 
12 | 42 116 | 23 10} Iz] 5] 7 
o| | «| 7 | of eee 0 
0 Cre ae fee ee 1 1 
0 7 | es; wi mt 3 2 1 

353 | 1,207 | 4,100 1,027 | 576 | 447 | 185 | 


} ~~ 
1S 


| 


1 Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public services, privately owned and operated. Municipal— Public 


use and public services, municipally owned and/or operated. 
Military—Public restricted, military operated. 


CAA Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
All others—(a) Public emergency use only, no public services, privately owned for 


personal use; (b) Public emergency use only. no public services, Government-owned Forest Service, ete. 
2 Sub I airports are those which exist but do not come up to class I standards. 





ginning this June 30. We have required a consid- 
erable amount of data to be filed on each. What we 
want to know is whether or not each schedule makes 
economic sense. Does it pay its own way? Does it 
attract new business or simply divert from existing 
first-class services? These are the acid tests which 
must be applied and on which the future of these 
experiments depends.” 

Not For Every City.—The Chairman said it was 
impossible to permit coach service for every city and 
every route. He said that, speaking for himself, there 
was no doubt in his mind that “a considerable number 
of the existing coach services will prove their worth 
and will be continued.” 

“If we assume, and I believe we can, that airline 
costs will in the not too distant future justify a down- 
ward revision of fares, steps must be taken to assure 


that these downward revisions are made when and 
where they will be of most benefit to the public and 
to the development of air transportation.” 

The Chairman predicted that in the future, munici- 
palities, airport operators, and carriers will pay in- 
creasing attention to fare and rate questions. 


New RTCA Report Available 

The executive committee of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics has accepted the report 
of its special committee 35. The report, entitled 
“Standardization of Adjustment of Airborne Glide 
Slope Receivers—R89B/ARN-5A, R89A/ARN-5A, 
R89/ARN-5A,” is identified as paper 54-50/DO-33. 
The report is available from the RTCA Secretariat, 
1724 F Street NW., Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents 
a copy. 
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Developments in Federal-Aid Airport Program 


And Advisory Services of CAA Are Discussed | 


(Continued from page 49) 


the amount of use at any airport. Flow diagrams will 
be prepared for the various sizes of administration 
buildings.” 

Reduced Costs Possible.—The Administrator 
said that it is believed the application of good fune- 
tional design to administration buildings could save 
the local sponsors and the Government money which 
could be used for other purposes. 

“We are not asking that any of the businesses 
housed in our airport terminals cramp themselves for 
space. We do feel we can strike a general average 
of space requirements for each of these businesses. 

“This study will not confine itself to terminal build- 
ings but will cover the building area, including auto 
parking, ramps, aprons, and taxiways. Our whole 
purpose in conducting this study is to alleviate con- 
fusion at air terminals and to keep passengers, vis- 
itors, mail, and cargo moving in orderly fashion. 

“I would like to repeat that this study is being 
undertaken for the purpose of making available to 
all information that to our knowledge has never before 
been available in one package.” 

The Administrator made a request for “all of you 
to come to us in the CAA with problems which con- 
cern Government-operation relations. Thus cooper- 
atively we can arrive at solutions. We also are ex- 
tremely desirous of learning your experiences in solv- 
ing the problems which have arisen at your own 
airports. 

“Your solution might hold the answers needed by 
some other operator in another section of the country,” 
he said. 

Information Made Available.— At Columbus, Mr. 
Rentzel spoke on how the CAA is attempting to co- 
operate with airport managements in assembling, 
analyzing, and making available information on suc- 
cessful management practices. 

“CAA is rendering this advisory service as a logical 
adjunct to its other airport activities,” he said. “The 
CAA,” he continued, “has contributed substantially 
toward the existence of hundreds of publicly owned 
airports. “These, together with the many privately 
owned landing facilities, constitute a network of air- 
ports for civil and commercial aviation enterprise of 
which this country can well be proud,” he added. 

“But it is not enough that these airports be phys- 
ically brought into existence. It is of equal or greater 
importance that they be maintained and operated 
efficiently if they are to serve their purpose. 

“Basic responsibility for airport operation rests, 
Under iis 
broad mandate to foster and encourage aviation, how- 
ever, the CAA is tremendously interested in giving 
whatever help is desired to the end that these airports 
are operated safely, efficiently, and without becoming 


of course, with community enterprise. 


a burden to their owners, whether public agencies or 
private investors.” 

New Problems Encountered.—“There are many 
new problems for which new answers must be found 
Must each 
airport owner start from scratch, and learn by trial 


many situations which have no precedent. 


and error, at great cost to himself, the techniques and 
procedures of efficient airport operation ? 

“It is our belief that the owners of airports in their 
efforts to efficiently administer these properties, can 
benefit greatly by having a common pool of knowledge 
available. CAA, having an organization set-up with 
field agents located conveniently for all, seems to be 
in the best position to maintain such a reservoir, keep- 
ing it replenished with the latest information on 
management practices which have proved successful. 

“At the present time we have an experienced op- 
erations and maintenance advisor assigned to the staff 
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in each regional headquarters. The services and as- 
sistance of these men are available to all airport owners 
today, usually upon request to the local district air- 
port engineer. 

“In addition, we will utilize these personnel in a 
coordinated effort to train other personnel in good 
management practices and the handling of airport 
compliance matters.” 

Information Is Collected.“We in CAA know 
that there are no infallible experts on the subject of 
airport management, operations, and maintenance,” 
the Administrator continued, “and if there are, it is 
doubtful that we could corner the maket on such 
personnel. But because of our Nation-wide organ- 
ization, we have been able to collect and keep up to 
date a considerable amount of information, and we 
have been successful in helping airport managers 
analyze their specific problems by making available 
to them an unbiased comparison with management 
and administrative practices elsewhere. But in the 
final analysis, the greater value of this service seems 
to lie in providing to owners of smaller airports or 
those recently introduced to administrative responsi- 
bilities an interpretation and an understanding of the 
factors that add up to good airport management. 

“Consider that, throughout the country, each year 
sees thousands of earnest, sincere American citizens 
newly elected to representative councils of local gov- 
ernment. Of these, perhaps hundreds find themselves 
appointed to serve on local airport committees or 
commissions charged with the responsibility of for- 
mulating and continuing the administrative policy of 
their respective airports. 

“Naturally, these people turn to the CAA for ad- 
vice and counsel on national patterns helpful to the 
operation of the local airport. Our management ad- 
visory service, both in Washington and in the field, 
is ready to provide these people a straightforward 
understanding of the basic facts concerning airport 
operations. While representatives of various seg- 
ments of the aviation industry are always near at 
hand, the average local official, particularly in smaller 
communities, tends to rely heavily on the broad na- 
tional viewpoint and the interpretation given by CAA. 
One of the principal goals of our service, therefore, is 
to justify that confidence in conformity with current 
needs of local aviation facilities.” 

Relationship With Users Vital.—*Whether pub- 
licly or privately owned, the key to successful airport 
operations is found in the relationship and under- 
standing between the airport operating agency and 
users. Such relationships are usually spelled out 
through satisfactory lease, contract, use agreement, 
and through good management policies. 

“Moreover, this relationship may easily exert a de- 
termining influence on the entire future course of 
airport development. It may on the one hand pro- 
vide a continuing stimulus and incentive toward ex- 
panding economic activity on the airport, both avia- 
tion and nonaviation, while in other instances, it could 
prove to be a perpetual bottleneck circumscribing the 
scope of activity and, in some cases, effectively dis- 
couraging the diversification and growth without 
which no airport can survive.” 

Local Administration Favored.—The CAA, he 
added, will always uphold “the right of each and 
every airport owner to administer the facility as he 
sees fit and we are firmly convinced that only through 
open negotiation can equitable rates, rentals, and 
charges be established.” 

\ great service will be done by laying before all 
parties concerned the cumulative experience of hun- 





Civil Aviation 


Highlights 











1950 1949 
Airports recorded with CAA, April 1... . 6, 469 6, 442 
By type:! 
Commercial. . . . 2,532 2, 866 
Municipal 2,212 2, ian 
CAA Intermediate 13 154 
Military... 389 
All others 881 

Civil airports by class: 

Total. 6, 126 | 6, 053 
Class I and under 1,046 (?) 
Class Il 987 (?) 
Class Il 502 (2) 
Class IV 375 (2) 
Class ¥ 137 (?) 
Class VI and over 79 (2) 

Total U. S. civil aireraft, April 1 92, 629 94, 027 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft, April | 1,141 1,055 
Civil aircraft production, February: 

Total 225 257 
1- and 2-place models 57 72 
3-, 4- and 5-place models 160 154 
Over 5-place models $1 

Certificates approved, February 

Student pilots. 2, 848 2, 746 

Private pilots 1, 568 1,711 

Commercial pilots : 350 176 

Airline transport pilots 67 56 

Mechanies (original certificates) 587 573 

Ground instructors (original certifi- 
cates). 108 167 

Flight instructor ratings 126 138 

Instrument ratings O4 118 

Control tower operators 73 161 


Traffic control activity, February: 
Aircraft operations, CAA airport tow- 


ers 1,087,130 1, 161, 352 

















Fix postings, CAA airway centers 902, 815 815, 186 
Instrume approaches, CAA _ ap- 
proach control towers 27,911 26, 602 
Airport Operations 
Washington National, March 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing... 51, 648 53, 126 
Passengers arriving 50, 769 52, 540 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 8, 620 10, 643 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 2, 326 4, 772 
San Francisco Municipal, February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing... 35, 004 32,417 
Passengers arriving 35, 022 31, 808 
Aircraft arrivals and departures. 6, 017 5, 672 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures... 2, 685 3, 740 
Oakland Municipal, February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing 2,944 
Passengers arriving 3, 005 3, 5: 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 3, 834 3, 332 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures. 10, 944 12, 858 
Miami International, February 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 73, 522 56, 234 
Passengers arriving 74, 639 56, 251 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 8,531 7,353 
Other aircraft arrivals and departures 11, 081 9,174 


1 Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and public 
services, privately owned and operated. Municipal—Public use 
and public services, municipally owned and/or operated. CAA 
Intermediate—Public emergency use, no services, CAA operated. 
Military—Public restricted, military operated. All others—(a) 
Public emergency use only, no public services, privately owned 
for personal use; (b) Public emergency use only, no public services. 
Government-owned Forest Service, etc. 

2 Not available. 








dreds of airports with leases, contracts, and use agree- 
ments of every kind, the Administrator said. “To 
this end,” he continued, “our management advisors 
frequently solicit financial reports and other records 
of airport experience, including prevailing schedule 
of rates and charges. We have now compiled a 
detailed analysis of fiscal and management policies 
actually used throughout the country and feel that 
airport owners and users as well, can draw upon a 
really comprehensive analysis of airport administra- 
tive experience. 

“Without advocating any particular rate, charge, 
formula, or policy, our advisors are in a position to 
present and interpret the cumulative results of various 
types of relationships that have actually been tried. 
They are authorized to suggest and to recommend 
what might be appropriate at a given specific airport, 
but only when requested to do so.” 
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Value of Propeller Industry Output 
Shows 11 Pereent Increase in 1949 


Aircraft Propellers and Other Products of Plants Manufacturing Aircraft Propellers: Value of Shipments: 1949 and 1948 


{In thousands of dollars) 





Aircraft propellers and parts 


All other 

















All prod- i 
ucts and Military Civil — 
services . 7 - and 
Total a — rE Pee mee Denne services 
Total Propellers Parts Total Propellers Parts 
1948 total $37, 943 $28, 310 $9,633 | $13,059 $8,330 | $4,729 
1949 total 45, 770 31, 860 13,910 11,825 6, 081 5, 744 
January.... 2, 601 1, 484 1,117 1, 287 773 514 
February 3, 033 1, 798 1, 235 982 | 519 163 
March. 4, 275 2,554 1, 721 1, 365 820 545 
April 4, 151 3,113 1, 038 1,059 561 4198 i 
May >, O44 3,494 1,550 1,025 549 176 820 
June 5, 219 3, 482 1, 737 986 415 571 1, 192 
July... 4,159 3, 273 886 914 384 530 754 
August. 1, 992 1, 472 520 614 281 333 556 
September 4, 264 3, 256 1, 008 962 453 909 375 
October 4,142 2,993 1,149 | 924 514 410 814 
November 3, 502 2, 471 1, 031 908 405 503 805 
December. 3, 388 2 918 799 107 392 1, 061 





The aircraft propeller industry’s total output in 1949 was valued at $66,851,000, an in- 
crease of $6,452,000 or 11 percent over 1948, according to a report issued jointly by the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration and the Bureau of the Census. 
941,000, spare parts $19,654,000, and all other products and services $9,256,000. 


Complete propellers totaled $37,- 
Shipments 


to the military services accounted for 68 percent of the total value of output, civil shipments 


18 percent, and other products and services 14 per- 
cent. 

Shipments of propellers-for civilian use totaled 11,- 
343 valued at $6,081,000 for an average unit value of 
$536. Comparable figures for 1948 were 23,004 pro- 
pellers valued at $8,330,000, an average of $362 per 
The peak month was May with 1,429 pro- 
pellers: November was the low month with 438. 

Civil aircraft propeller shipment data by month for 
the past 2 years show: 


propeller. 


Civil Aircraft Propeller Shipments: Number, 1948-1949 


Civil propellers 





1919 19148 
Total 11, 343 23, 004 
January : 791 1, 802 
February 599 1, 638 
March 1, 367 | 2,549 
April 1, 303 | 2, 557 
May. 1, 429 2, 523 
June , 1, 252 2,573 
July 831 2,091 
August ; 1,012 2, 262 

September. . 919 1, 
October 685 1, 499 
November 138 _ 889 
December ‘ 717 733 


Employment averaged 8,300 workers, with a peak 
of 8,783 in June and a low of 6,877 in August. The 
August figure was attributable to vacations. 





State-Wide Conference Held 
To Study Aviation Education 


The first State-wide conference of school superin- 
tendents on aviation education ever held took place 
in Wichita, Kans., last month, made possible when 
airport operators and Flying Farmers, meeting con- 
currently, flew 150 of the educators in from every 
corner of the State. 

The Wichita gathering was in line with recom- 
mendations for such cooperative projects by the recent 
aviation education conference at Atlantic City. It 
culminated in a joint banquet sponsored by the 
Beech, Boeing, and Cessna companies, which also 
played host to the educators and airmen during plant 
tours. 

Gov. Frank Carlson, and Adel F. Throckmorton, 
Kansas Superintendent of Public Instruction, high 
lighted in banquet talks the contribution of aviation 
and aviation education to the development of the 
State. Dr. Kenneth Newland, of Stephens College, 
who is aviation education consultant for American 
Airlines, delivered the major banquet address. 

CAA regional personnel who cooperated in arrang- 
ing the conference were Frank Trumbauer, assistant 
to the regional administrator, and John W. Patterson, 
advisor in aviation education. Dr. H. E. Mehrens, of 
the CAA’s Washington office, was a conference 
speaker. i 





Board Indicates Approval Of Excursion Plan 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month indicated 
that it would permit, on a modified basis, summer ex- 
cursion air fares to Florida. 


Although ordering canceled the excursion tariffs 
as originally filed by Eastern and National between 
Florida points and other points on the carriers’ routes, 
including New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Baltimore, the Board said that this was without preju- 
dice to a refiling by the carriers of round-trip excur- 
sion fares not less than 150 percent of the standard 
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one-way fares, from July 5 to August 31, 1950, with 
a 21-day limit. 

The fares ordered canceled by the Board were in 
some cases 133 percent of standard one-way fares, 
and were to extend from May 15 to October 31. The 
Board found these fares discriminatory and also found 
that the excursion fares effective during the summer 
of 1949 resulted in substantial diversion from regular 
fare traffic, and that the same conditions could exist 
under the fares originally proposed by National and 
Eastern. 


Board Grants Authority 
For Freight Forwarders 
To Enter Foreign Field 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month 
announced its decision in the so-called /nter- 
national Air Freight Forwarder case by enter- 
ing an exemption order and adopting regu- 
lations authorizing approved air freight 
forwarders to engage temporarily, for a period 
of 5 years and 4 months, as indirect inter- 
national air carriers in the transportation of 
property by air. 


Economic regulation, part 297, issued concurrently 
with the Board’s opinion provides for the issuance 
of letters of registration to international freight for- 
warders, effective April 24, 1950. The regulation 
sets out the requirements and conditions to be met by 
forwarders in order to be issued a letter of registration. 

In the Board’s opinion and in the regulation it is 
provided that international air freight forwarders be 
limited to the use of air carriers holding certificates 
of public convenience and necessity issued under 
section 401 of the act and foreign air carriers holding 
permits issued pursuant to section 402 of the act. 
The Board’s order denying the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity to international 
forwarders was approved by President Truman on 
March 24, 1950. 

Application Deferred.—The Board’s opinion pro- 
vided for the deferral of the application of Railway 
Express Agency, relating to overseas and foreign air 
transportation, pending the outcome of negotiations 
looking to the establishment of a new air express 
agreement. This action conforms with action taken 
in the domestic air freight forwarder case. The 
Board will continue the exemption of Railway Ex- 
press to provide all the air express services that it 
now offers to the public, including air express opera- 
tions in overseas and foreign air transportation be- 
tween the continental United States and Canada, 
Cuba, and Alaska. 

Other applicants in the case, except those deferred 
or dismissed, are authorized by the Board’s order to 
conduct operations as international air freight for- 
warders, for the period, and subject to the terms, 
conditions and limitations of the regulations, part 
297, issued with the opinion. | Letters of registration 
will be issued to applicants after consideration by 
the Board after further showing by the applicants 
that they meet the requirements of the regulation. 

To Screen Applications.—The Board stated: “Al- 
though no definitive limitation will be placed upon 
the number of overseas and foreign air freight for- 
warders to be authorized, a screening process will be 
utilized to ascertain that only those applicants receive 
authorization who are found to meet the requirements 
of the adopted regulations. Our experience in the 
domestic field leads us to believe that only a mod- 
erate number will qualify. This does not preclude 
the filing of new applications by other persons who 
may be interested in the industry and these will be 
given due consideration in the light of this opinion 
and the established regulations.” 





Weather Data for Pilots Given 

Practical information about the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon flight is given in “Realm of Flight,” 
a Civil Aeronautics Administration publication on 
sale for 60 cents by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. It 
contains descriptive illustrations in colors and has 
been prepared primarily for the assistance of the pri- 
vate pilot. 
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Official Actions 


Civil Aeronautics Board 








Regulations 
SR-343__._...._.._._._.._._-____Effective March 24, 1950 
Grants certain commercial operators entitled to ‘“‘grandfather 
rights’’ extension of compliance date for frequent or regular 





intrastate operations, pursuant to part 45 of the Civil Air Regu- 

lations 

SR-344 _Effective March 31, 1950 
Authorizes provisional maximum take-off weight for certain air- 


rafé under 12,500 pounds, operated by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, United States Department of Interior, in Alaska. 


ER-155__._.............-_Effective April 24, 1950 





Amends the econome regulations by adding a new part 297, estab- 
lishing a classification of indirect air carriers engaging in overseas 
and foreign air transportation designated ‘‘International Air Freight 
Forwarders,"’ subject to certain terms and conditions, and pro 
vides for the regulation of and limitations upon the operations 
which these carriers may conduct. 

Revocations 


Private pilot certificate of Ernest L. Dyer, Lincoln, Maine, 
revoked, for piloting an aircraft while he was under the influence 
of intoxicating liquor, for piloting an aircraft at night when the 
plane was not equipped with position lights, and for other 
CAR violations. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Samuel E. Poole, Jr., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., revoked, for piloting an aircraft at Dracut, Mass., 
when the plane was overloaded, for piloting an aircraft which was 
not equipped with safety belts for all passengers and crew mem- 
bers, for carrying passengers who were under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor, and for failing to submit a true report on the 
accident which occurred when the plane crashed into a tree. 

Student pilot certificate of Virgil E. Wright, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
revoked, for carrying a passenger, for performing acrobatics when 
the occupants of the aircraft were not equipped with parachutes, 
for performing acrobatics at an altitude of less than 1,500 feet, 
and for failing to conform to the traffic pattern at Towanda 
Airport. 

Private pilot certificate of George Fazakas, Jr., Mount Holly, 
N. J., revoked, for piloting an aircraft, carrying a passenger, 
over an open-air assembly at an altitude of less than 500 feet, 
and for engaging in acrobatic maneuvers over an open-air assembly 
at an altitude of less than 1,500 feet. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Richard Albert Lawson, 
Clarkston, Mich., revoked, for failing to conform to the traffic 
pattern at Pontiac Municipal Airport, for performing acrobatics 
at low altitude with a passenger, when occupants of the plane 
did not have parachutes, and for other CAR violations. 

Student pilot certificate of Lloyd Emerson Everett, Saline- 
ville, Ohio, revoked, for low flying over a congested area, for 
failing to conform to the traffic pattern at Swaney Airport, and 
for engaging in acrobatics within a civil airway. 

Student pilot certificate of Lee Edward Prevette, El Paso, Tex., 
revoked, for carrying a passenger on a flight which ended in a 
crash when the plane struck some high tension wires. 

Private pilot certificate of David P. Williams, San Angelo, Tex., 
revoked, for performing acrobatic maneuvers above a group of 
men working on a dam project. 

Private pilot certificate of Ivey Edward Hall, Fort Worth, Tex., 
revoked, for performing acrobatic maneuvers at low altitude with 
two passengers over congested areas of Hurst, Tex. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Julius J. Wiggin, Stuttgart, 
Ark., revoked, for piloting an aircraft which did not carry 
registration and airworthiness certificates, which had not been 
given an annual inspection within the preceding 12 months, and 
which had undergone major repairs which had not been inspected 
and approved by a representative of the Administrator. 

Commercial pilot certificate, with flight instructor rating, of 
George Wynn Austin, Madison, Wis., revoked, because as a 
flight instructor he on several occasions authorized a student who 
did not hold any type of pilot certificate to operate a plane. 

Private pilot certificate of Melvin Ross Ball, Jr., Harrisonville, 
Mo., revoked until August 18, 1954, for ‘“‘buzzing’’ the town of 
Green Ridge, Mo., at a low level while he was carrying a passenger 
and while he was under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

Private pilot certificate of Lloyd D. Heinbaugh, Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak., revoked, for performing acrobatics at low altitude with 
a passenger over an open-air assembly of persons. 

Student pilot certificate of William F. Carey, Sullivan, Mo., 
revoked, for low flying over a congested area on a flight which 
ended in a crash when the plane struck a power line. 

Private pilot certificate of J. Dolliver Kent, Jr., Des Moines, 
Iowa, revoked, for engaging in acrobatic maneuvers at an altitude 
below 1,500 feet, and for failing to conform to the traffic pattern 
at Waterloo Municipal Airport. 

Flight instructor rating of Joseph M. Smatlan, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, revoked, for making false entries in the student pilot log 
books of certain students, while he was acting in the capacity of 
flight instructor. 

Student pilot certificate of Roy Leonard Anderson, Sunburst, 
Mont., revoked, for carrying a passenger and for other CAR 
violations. 

Flight instructor rating of James Russell Peters, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, revoked, for making false entries in the log books of certain 
student pilots while he was acting as a flight instructor. 

Student pilot certificate of Wesley K. Moxley, Dayton, Wash., 
revoked, for low flying and “‘buzzing’’ a group of men harvesting 
peas on a farm near Dayton. 


Suspensions 


Private pilot certificate of Alan Fitzsimmons, Elgin, IIl., sus- 
pended 60 days from October 27, 1949, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of James L. Eakins, Leesburg, Ohio, 
suspended 4 months from January 4, for flying a plane, with a 
passenger, when the plane had not been given an annual in- 
spection within the preceeding 12 months. 

Private pilot certificate of Harold H. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio, 
suspended 6 months from December 20, 1949, for engaging in 
acrobatic flight at low altitude in the vicinity of a veterans 
hospital. 
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Student pilot certificate of Richard G. Vanderspool, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., suspended 30 days from December 22, 1949, for low 

ying over a congested area. 

Airline transport pilot certificate of Herbert S. Strouss, Seattle, 
Wash., suspendend 30 days from July 7, 1949, for piloting an 
aircraft in nonscheduled air carrier operations upon an instru- 
ment flight plan with an alternate airport which did not con- 
form to the requirements of the Civil Air Regulations, and when 
the manifest which he had signed did not show the distribution 
of the payload. 

Private pilot certificate of Jack Norman Morey, Camp Campbell, 
Ky., suspended 90 days from December 29, 1949, for low and 
acrobatic flight over a section of Decatur, Ill. 

Private pilot certificate of Adolph J. Baron, Easthampton, 
Mass., suspended 9 months from January 6, for performing 
acrobatics on a civil airway, for failing to conform to the traffic 
pattern at South Hadley seaplane base, for low flying, and for 
performing acrobatics in the vicinity of Rockville, Conn., at an 
altitude of less than 1,500 feet. 

Private pilot certificate of Hector M. LaRocque, Nashua, 
N. H., suspended 90 days from January 6, for engaging in acro- 
batics when occupants of the plane did not have parachutes. 

Private pilot certificate of John Patrick Connolly, Detroit, 
Mich., suspended 9 months from January 10, for piloting an air- 
craft, with a passenger, at night when the plane was not equipped 
for contact night flight and did not display position lights. 

Private pilot certificate of Walter Francis Glasscock, Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., suspended 3 months from December 26, 1949, 
for low flying over a group of children playing on the school 
grounds at Cuba, N. Mex. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Medford Grey Parker, Shreve- 
port, La., suspended 4 months from January 7, for performing 
acrobatics over a congested residential area of Shreveport. 

Private pilot certificate of John H. Boggs, Richmond, Calif., 
suspended 90 days from November 9, 1949, for operating an air- 
erafp within the control zone of Cheyenne Municipal Airport, 
Cheyene, Wyo., when the ceiling was less than 1,000 feet without 
obtaining authorization from air traffic control, and for failure to 
consult available weather reports and forecasts before beginning 
his flight. 

Private pilot certificate of J. E. Moore, Jr., Sikeston, Mo., 
suspended 30 days from January 6, for low flying over a congested 
area of Malden, Mo. 

Student pilot certificate of Frederick Charles Sherman, St. 
Louis, Mo., suspended 90 days from January 16, for low flying 
over a congested area. 

Commercial pilot certificate of Gene T. McDonald, Moberly, 
Mo., suspended 15 days from January 11, for performing acro- 
batics within a civil airway while carrying a passenger who did 
not have an approved parachute. 

Private pilot certificate of Woodrow W. Larson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., suspended 6 months from January 23, for low flying and 
engaging in acrobatics over Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and for 
engaging in acrobatic maneuvers within a control zone. 

Private pilot certificate of Glenn B. Blickensderfer, Kellogg, 
Idaho, suspended 3 months from January 19, for low flying over 
several small boats and over a beach near Balboa, Calif. 

Private pilot certificate of Daniel McHale, Lomita, Callif., 
suspended 3 months from January 19, for low flying over persons 
on the beach and swimming in the vicinity of Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 

Private pilot certificate of Gerald L. Dodge, Newport, Wash., 
suspended 30 days from December 20, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of Salvador Paz, Wapato, Wash., 
suspended 30 days from January 4, for low flying. 

Private pilot certificate of William Lee Kelly, Stevensville, 
Mont., suspended 90 days from January 3, for low flying on a 
flight which ended in a crash when the aircraft collided with a 
tree. 


Safety Orders 


S-319 denies petition of Clyde W. Langille for a review of the 
refusal of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to issue to him an 
airman certificate, since he does not meet the physical require- 
ments of Part 29 of the Civil Air Regulations (Mar. 13). 

S-320 grants request of Jim Adams and Kenneth D. Brooks, for 
waiver of § 43.10 (c) (4) (ii) of the Civil Air Regulations, so as 
to permit them to attach flourescent paper letters to the wings of 
an aircraft for advertising purposes (Mar. 14). 

S-321 suspends for 9 months pilot certificate of John Krzez- 
kiewicz, Jr. (Mar. 15). 

S-322 grants request of Franz Hessler for waiver of §§ 20.3 and 
20.21 of the Civil Air Regulations, so as to authorize the issuance 
of a private pilot certificate while he is technically a citizen of 
Germany (Mar. 16). 

S-323 grants request of Leslie F. Wohlberg for waiver of § 24.1 
(c) of the Civil Air Regulations, so as to permit the issuance of 
a mechanic certificate while he is technically a stateless person 
(Mar. 16). 

S-324 suspends for 30 days private pilot certificate of Arthur 
W. Herron (Mar. 21). 

S-325 modifies and rescinds certain previous orders of the Board 
so as to permit F. A. Conner, d. b. a. Conner Airlines, to operate 
under its nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate No. 2-388, 
as an air carrier of cargo only (Mar. 22 

S-326 dismisses complaint against Victor Don Spezia (Mar. 29). 

S-327 denies petition of Arthur W. Herron, requesting that the 
Board modify its order S-324, which suspended his pilot certificate 
for a period of 30 days (Apr. 4). 

S-328 suspends for 30 days pilot certificate of Andrew Jake 


Piller (Apr. 6). 
Airline Orders 


E-3944 denies application of Coastal Cargo Co., for an exemption 
from § 416 (b) of the act, which would permit it to operate 
contract flights in excess of those permitted by part 291, carrying 
cargo between New York, N. Y., and certain other points 
(Feb. 28). 

E-3945 grants Slick Airways permission to serve Chicago, 
through the use of Chicago Municipal Airport, and Oakland, 
Calif., through the use of Oakland Municipal Airport (Feb. 28). 

E-3946 grants Imperial Airways leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of Bahama Airways, for an amendment 
of its foreign air carrier permit (Feb. 28). 

E-3947 grants Eastern and Imperial Airways leave to inter- 





vene in the matter of the application of the Nassau Aviation Co. 
for a foreign air carrier permit (Feb. 28). 

E-3948 authorizes Southern Airways to suspend service at 
Orangeburg, Rock Hill, S. C., and Tupelo, Miss., until an ade- 
quate airport is available, or under January 31, 1951, whichever 
shall first occur (Mar. 1). 

E-3949 dismisses complaints of Braniff and Continental, re- 
questing the Board to suspend certain fares proposed by Central 
Airlines (Feb. 28) 

E-3950 orders Colonial to show cause why the Board should not 
fix a certain temporary mail rate over its Bermuda routes 
(Mar. 1). 

E-3951 grants certain parties leave to intervene in the matter 
of certain fares, rules, and regulations proposed by Eastern and 
National (Mar. 1). 

E-3952 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension 
in the matter of a certain rule proposed by Eastern, relative to the 
combination of coach fares with other fares to construct through 
fares (Mar. 2) 

E-3953 authorizes Pan American-Grace Airways to suspend 
certain service in Bolivia and Argentina until December 31, 
1950 (Mar. 2). 

E-3954 approves in part certain agreements between various air 
carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers, embodied in 
resolutions of the fourth meeting of traffic conference No. 1 of 
IATA (Mar. 3). 

E-3955 approves in part certain agreements between various 
air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers, embodied in 
resolutions of the sixth meeting of traffic conference No. 2 of 
IATA (Mar. 3). 

E-3956 approves in part certain agreements between various air 
carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers embodied ia 
resolutions of the fifth meeting of traffic conference No. 3 of IATA 
(Mar. 3). 

E-3957 approves in part certain agreements between various 
air carriers, foreign air carriers, and other carriers embodied in 
resolutions of the joint meetings of traffic conferences Nos. 1, 
2, and 3 of IATA (Mar. 3). 

E-3958 opinion and order cancel certain round-trip excursion 
fares proposed by Northern Consolidated Airlines between various 
points in Alaska (Mar. 3). 

E-3959 denies petition of Eastern, requesting reconsideration of 
the Board’s orders granting exemption under §416 (b) of the 
act to Capital and United (Mar. 6). 

E-3960 approves, temporarily for 60 days and subject to 
certain conditions, agreement between Pan American World Air- 
ways and National relating to the proposed charter of certain 
aircraft between New York and Miami (Mar. 6). 

E-3961 orders that Pan American shall not inaugurate non- 
stop service between Lisbon, Portugal, and Nice, France, unless 
and until the Board finds that the public interest would not be 
adversely affected thereby (Mar. 6). 

E-3962 orders an investigation of the operations and activities 
of Resort Airlines and consolidates into one proceeding the 
complaints of Colonial and Eastern relative thereto (Mar. 6). 

E-3963 approves agreement between Wien Alaska Airlines and 
Northern Consolidated Airlines, relating to joint dispatching 
facilities at Fairbanks, Alaska (Mar. 6). 

E-3964 dismisses proceeding of investigation and suspension 
in the matter of reduced passenger fares proposed by National 
(Mar. 6). 

E-3965 opinion and order dispose of exceptions filed by United 
Air Lines, Trans-Pacific Airlines, and Hawaiian Airlines to the 
Board’s tentative decision in the Hawaiian Common Fares case 
(Mar. 6). 

E-3966 grants Slick Airways temporary exemption from the 
provisions of § 401 (a) of the act, so as to permit the carrier to 
continue for 30 days its operations carrying military property 
only between certain United States Air Force bases (Mar. 7). 

E-3967 approves interlocking relationships existing as a result 
of the holding of certain positions by Gregory J. Brandewiede and 
Gerald K. Griffin in American Airlines, Inc., and American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., respectively (Mar. 7). 

E-3968 orders that information filed with the Board by certain 
air lines on CAB form 41 for the fourth quarter of 1949 be 
withheld from publie disclosure until the final schedules are 
filed or until March 31, 1950 (Mar. 8). 

E-3969 denies motions of United and Eastern, requesting that 
the Board terminate certain temporary exemptions granted to 
Capital and American (Mar. 8). 

E-3970 denies motion of Grenold Collins requesting con- 
solidation of the proceeding in docket No. 4234 with that of his 
application in docket No. 4343 (Mar. 9). 

E-3971 amends order serial No. E-1968, so as to permit Rail- 
way Express Agency additional time to negotiate a revised air 
express agreement; denies petitions of Mississippi Valley Trans- 
portation Co. and National Air Freight Forwarding Corp. re- 
questing reconsideration of the opinion and order in the Freight 
Forwarder case (Mar. 9). 

E-3 grants motion of Western Air Lines to strike amend- 
ment No. 5 of its mail rate petition of April 26, 1944, by rejecting 
said amendment (Mar. 9). 

E-3973 dismisses application of Pan American World Airways 
in the matter of a petition for removal of certain restrictions to 
air transportation between the United States and Europe (Mar. 9). 

E-3974 dismisses application of Pan American World Airways 
in the matter of an exemption pursuant to § 416 (b) of the act, 
with respect to its route between the United States and India 
(Mar. 9). 

E-3975 reopens for further hearing the Additional California- 
Nevada Service case, consolidates dockets Nos. 3976, 4260, and 
4261 therein, and dismisses docket No. 3768 from the proceeding 
(Mar. 10). 

E-3976 amends order serial No. E-3957 so as to disapprove 
proposed fares from Vancouver, Wash., to the Orient in the 
matter of an agreement between American Overseas Airlines and 
various air carriers, foreign air carriers, and others (Mar. 10). 

E-3977 terminates the proceeding in docket No. 715 et al, which 
was instituted to determine whether the route operated by Pan 
American World Airways beween New York and Lisbon was essen- 
tial to the national defense (Mar. 13). 

E-3978 opinion and order issue a foreign air carrier permit 
to Trans-Canada Air Lines; approved by the President March 
11, 1950 (Feb. 10). 
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Regulations of 
The Administrator | 





(Through April 29, 1950) 


Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk 
(*) on the list given below may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendensd of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or 
money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation 
Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C., or may be found in 
the Federal Register for the dates indicated in parentheses. 
Copies of the Federal Register are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Part 405—Procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
(Published in the Federal Register, part II, section 2, July 16, 
1949. 20¢.) 

*Part 406—Rules of Practice Governing Proceedings to Alter, 
Amend, or Modify Certificates. im 

*Part 407—Seizure of Aircraft. (5¢.) 

*Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (5¢.) 

*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢. 

*Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 

*Pard 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (5¢.) 

*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) 

*Part 505—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. , 

*Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Public Airports. (10¢.) 

Amendment 1. (Aug. 11, 1949.) 


Amendment 2. (Sept. 1, 1949.) 
Amendment 3. (Nov. 18, 1949.) 
Amendment 4. (Jan. 18, 1950.) 


Amendment 5. (March 11, 1950.) 

Amendment 6. (Apr. 4, 1950.) 

Amendment (Apr. 8, 1950.) 

*Part $5S—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Public 
Airport Purposes. (5¢.) 

*Part yan sanggae > 5 a for Damage to Public Airports by 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) 

Amendment 1. (Nov. 16, 1949.) 

*Part 570—Rules of Washington National Airport. (5¢.) 

Amendment 1. (Nov. 26, 1949.) 

Part 575—Federal Civil Airports on Canton and Wake Islands. 
(Published in the Federal Register Apr. 22, 1950.) 

*Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways (including amendments 
1 through 18). (10¢.) 

Amendment 19. (July 28, 1949.) 

Amendment 20. (Sept. 30, 1949.) 

Amendment 21. (Oct. 15, 1949.) 

Amendment 22. (Nov. 18, 1949.) 

Amendment 23. (Dec. 2, 1949.) 

Amendment 24. (Jan. 7, 1950.) 

Amendment 25. (Jan 14, 1950.) 

Amendment 26. (Feb. 7, 1950.) 

Amendment 27. (March 31, 1950.) 

*Part 601—Designation of Control Areas, Control Zones, and 
Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). (15¢.) 

Correction. (Nov. 17, 19 

Amendment 23. (July 28, 1949.) 

Amendment 24. (Sept. 30, 1949.) 

Amendment 25. (Ocd. 15, 1949.) 

Amendment 26. (Nov. 18, 1949.) 

Amendment 27. (Dec. 2, 1949.) 

Amendment 28. (Jan. 7, 1950.) 

Amendment 29. (Jan. 14, 1950.) 

Amendment 30. (Feb. 7, 1950.) 

Amendment 31. (March 31, 1950.) 

*Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (5¢.) 

Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examina- 
tion Materials. (Available without charge on request to the 
Office of Aviation Information, CAA.) 


_ 





CAA Publication Discusses 
Operation of Private Planes 


Practical information about operation of private 
aircraft is given in a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
publication “Facts of Flight.” The 41-page booklet, 
illustrated in color and written in nontechnical lan- 
guage, has chapters on airplane flight, stalls, spins, 
airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the plane, 
airport traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight. 

The publication is on sale at 50 cents a copy by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CAM Supplement 


Supplement No. 5 to CAM 41, entitled “Crew 
Complement—Flight Navigator,” dated March 22, 


1950, is now available from the Office of Aviation 
Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. C. 


MAY 15, 1950 


Air Regulations -on May I, 1950 


a | Applicable 











rirve No Price Date | of Amend- aoe ial 
| ments egula- 
| } | tions 
4 — | -;—- ee = _ 
Aircraft | | | 
Airworthiness Certificates. . . . Sane a eie inoue : A ee 1 | $0.05 | 5/10/49 | ; swan 
Type and Production ( ‘ertificates. . Sc aieas | 2 | 05 8/1/49 | 1 | SR-342 
Airplane Airworthiness; Normal Utility, Ac robatic, ‘and Restricted Purpose } | | 
Categories... . Reiki esd end be woh eecss Kas Mh eee mentee es et 13 oS 11/1/49 | 2 | SR-342 
Airplane Airworthiness. : ae ta . 20 4/7/50 |... | SR-342 
Airplane Airworthiness; Transport Categories sae 1 4b .20 9/1/49 2 SR-342 
Rotorcraft Airworthiness. .. . : : 6 | .05 3/1/50 |.. , SR-342 
Aircraft Airworthiness; Limited C category. aN ; 9 | . 05 11/1/49 Sé:a:k6 ae ee 
Aircraft Engine Airworthiness. . Re Ve = 13 | .05 8/1/49 1 | SR-342 
Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness. ee as 14 . 05 11/1/49 1 | SR-342 
Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness Sia ade arta waicatcn ne 6 | - 05 11/1/49 a4 SR-342 
Aircraft Radio Equipment I ori 8 oan ee ee ee a | 16 | . 05 2/13/41 “a ‘naebhe 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certific ated Aire raft and of Aircraft | 
Engines, Propellers, and Inetruments........... ; pentrakas ae 18 | . 05 8/15/49 | 
| | 
Airmen | | | 
Pilot Certificates. . : ais PE ES I PA Sere en Re 20 05 8/1/49 eR, 2. oh ota eeke 
Airline Transport Pilot Rating. saree wis siti acnaceaseake Oe a 21 | 05 8/15/49 1 | 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates. ........... pees oe Pe a ae 22 | .05 11/1/49 | 
Mechanic Certificates... .. . J ss ka Wn ae henna be edn eS 24 | . 05 9/1/49 | 
Parachute Technician Certificates. . . CCE RN Le Pew See eee 25 | 05 11/1/49 | Lb 0s oe ee 
Air-traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates...... penn peas 26 | 05 11/1/49 | 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates. . . a 27 =| .05 | 11/1/49 | | 
Physical Standards for Airmen. . F 29 | .05 10/1/49 1 | 
Flight Radio Operator Certificates. A 33 . 05 2/15/50 | 
Flight Navigator Certificates... . k ; holies 34 | .05 | 11/1/49 | 
Flight Engineer Certificates. . . . 35 | 05 | SEE Bos conned ees 
| 
Operation Rules | | | 
Die Cones Gipnpating COA. os 5 6.0.0. 50.060 bien sesciever eas 40 05 9/1/49 | SR-333, 
| 335. 341 
Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Out- | | | 
side the Continental Limits of the United States............... PRS 41 . 05 11/15/49 | 2 i ecea . 
Irregular Air Carrier and Off-Route Rules... . : | 42 | 10 | 6/1/49 ¢ —- 
General Operation Rules. . nae ; oe 43 | . 05 8/1/49 | S Oy wanteowan 
Foreign Air Carrier Regulations... . ; : a4 | 05 | 9/1/49 | sate we ~ 
Commercial Operator Certification and Operation Rules.. x 45 | -05 | 11/15/49 | 1 | SR-337, 
| 343 
Operation of Moored Balloons. . 48 . 05 | 9/1/49 | 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles. . ; 49 | ene | 
| | | 
Air Agencies | | 
Airmen Agency Certificates........ ; ‘ Ste ace eta ia 50 | 05 | 10/1/49 | 2 | SR-336 
Ground Instructor Rating : ; aria 51 | .05 | 10/10/49 2 aioe 
Repair Station Rating......... ; . S2 } ee... Sees prer 
Mechanic School Rating... . 53 | .05 | 10/15/49 | 
Parachute Loft Certificates and Ratings. ; 54 05 | PE to asy cscs ccbiescakoeee 
Air Navigation } | | 
Air Traffic Rules. . A AEST aiey ey ree ‘ ; 60 | ~ % See Cee 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules...................06-: re ; , 61 | -10 9/1/49 1 | — 


| 
Notice and Reports of Aircraft Accidents and Missing Aircraft. aa nee 62 . 05 | 5/1/49 





! Certain aircraft may iain with the provisions of this part or part 4a. 


Note: Civil Air Regulations are on sale at the prices indicated by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 25, D. C. Remittances should be by check or money order, payable to the Superintendent. Amendments and special 
regulations may be obtained from the Publications Section, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 25, D. C. 





Civil Aeronauties Manuals and Supplements, on 
May 4b 1950 


No. of Amending 


TITLe No. | Price Date Supple- Relinaen 
ments 
i nn ig aces ak ins dumieia Aton aaawees 02 $0. 10 | 8/1/46 ee Se ey 
Airplane Airworthiness; Normal, I tility, Acrobatic, and Restricted Purpose | 
Categories. M PER 5 he oe aoe ees 8 oF sehen 3 | Free St. s5 seakees 
Airplane Airworthiness. : ‘ AREF P 04 i 7/1/44 ve ae es 
Airplane Airworthiness. : - ta Free | 2 ae ere * 
Airplane Airworthiness; Transport C ategories th Free l 
Aircraft Propeller Airworthiness.......... ae . ‘ | 14 iS 5/1/46 Bt re 
Aircraft Equipment Airworthiness............... : ; 15 ; ; Pe (Being re- 
vised.) 
Aircraft Radio Equipment Airworthiness } 16 Free 2/13/41 No. 272. 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of Certific. sated Aircraft E ngines, Pro- | | | 
pellers, and Instruments. . sdoresterh ; °F 18 b. 3 | 8/1/49 
Air-Traffic Control-tower Operator Certificates. - : 26 Free 1 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates. ............ Cre | 7 Free 1 | 
Flight Navigator Certificates............ * ee 34 Free | 1 
Flight E ngineer Certificates. pee aed PIR ein Se eh ; 35 | Free 1 
Air Carrier Operating Certific: ration..... 0 | Free ore 
Certification and Operation Rules for Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Out- | 
side the Continental Limits of the United States. ..... 41 Free 5 > 
Irregular Air Carrier Certification and Operation Rules. ... ‘ 42 1.00 9/1/49 aoe ‘ ‘ 
General Operation Rules. . . mA Pe: wate eee 43 Free 3 ie see 
Airmen Agency Certificates. ; : 50 Free 4 | No. 254. 
Ground Instructor ane. ee ‘ as 51 Free 1 eee 
Repair Station Rating. ; or ; 52 Free | 1 
Mechanic School Rating. boy Fee ee 53 Free 5/-/40 
Parachute Loft Certificates and adtog, , ‘ 54 35 7/1/48 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules. . . Ree ; | 61 Free B hie ceewasun 








Nore: Manuals for which a price is listed may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 5. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D. C. Remittances should be by check or money order, payable to the Seputetenion. Ttems marked “free” 
may be obtained from the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. € 
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Ai rport Use Committee 
Gives Recommendations 
For Six Air Terminals 


Recommendations aimed at solving prob- 


lems created by air traffic congestion at six 
have been made by the 
industry-government Airport Use Committee, 
it was announced recently by D. W. Rentzel, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, and chair- 
man of the committee. 


major air terminals 


The Airport Use Committee was formed last De- 
cember for the threefold purpose of (1) determining 
and means to obtain the highest degree of 
safety to all users; 
to encourage civilian and military 
possible, by on-the-scene studies at our largest centers 


ways 
(2) to relieve congestion of traffic 
and (3) use, if 
of air trafhic. 

The findings and recommendations of the commit- 
tee were based on spot studies made by a working 
group representing the main committee, and con- 
cerned air traffic and related problems in the Chicago, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, Jacksonville, Newark, 
an! Boston areas. 
the Air 
Pilots 
tional Guard, Navy, Civil 


Representation on the committee 
(Association, Aircraft 
Air Force, Air Na- 
Aeronautics Board, Civil 
and the Airports Ad- 


includes Transport 


Owners and Association, 
Administration, 
visory Committee. 

Four Recommendations Adopted. 
four 


Aeronautics 


The commit- 


tee adopted general recommendations which 


would be applicable to all locations surveyed as 
follows: 

1. The program for establishing surveillance and 
precision radar and providing direct communications 
from air traffic control centers to aircraft should be 
expedited, with emphasis on locations with greatest 
trafhic 2. Every effort should be made to 
insure that pilots are thoroughly familiar with ap- 
plicable regulations (civil and military) that 
these regulations are enforced rigidly and promptly. 
3. That facilities at airports should be carefully re- 


congestion. 


and 


viewed and designed to permit the most expeditious 
handling of traffic on the ground. 4. That all traffic 
patterns be studied, and future patterns 
lished, utilizing the following order of priority: Safety, 
efhiciency of operations, noise abatement. 

the 


be estab- 


Recommendations involving various locations 
were as follows: 

Chicago.—The survey covered Chicago Municipal 
(Midway) Airport and that part of the Chicago area 
affected. 

1. The CAA should continue to cooperate with the 
city of Chicago in programing to eliminate the de- 
Airport involving aircraft 
parking and run-up areas, taxiways, runway mark- 
ings, and elimination of the concrete-block houses. 
Specific attention must be given to immediate action 
on the following: (a) Adequate “turn-off” lights and 
installed at intervals along the 
runway to landing aircraft to 
clear the runway as soon as possible at the end of the 
landing roll, and (b) More positive control of run- 


ficiencies at the Midway 


marking should be 


instrument permit 


way and taxiway lighting must be provided for the 
tower controller, preferably by installing a lighting 
control panel in the tower for use by the controller. 

2. The city of Chicago should be required by the 
CAA to remove the present restrictions on Runways 
$R-22L and 4L-22R of the Midway Airport. 

3. The CAA, the Department of Defense and the 
city of Chicago should proceed promptly to: (a) De- 
termine the future status of military activity on 
O’Hare Airport; (b) Study the traffic situation in 
the entire area to determine how O’Hare Airport 
should be developed and used; and (c) Determine 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Source: CAB Form 41) 
Domestic: February 1950 


Ton-miles flown 











R Revenue 
R evenue | Passenger passenger ‘ - 
Operator = Revenue apes seat-miles load . 
perator les a vers | ger-miles United 
mile passengers | ger-mile (000) Sacter ; ve J 
(000) Express Freight States 
(percent) ail 
mai 

Trunk 
American Airlines 1, 039, 265 193, 626 96, 631 171, 681 56. 29 437,348 (2, 194, 663 721, 397 
Braniff Airways 856, 271 42, 526 13, 984 28, 638 18. 83 63, 889 96, 564 87, 458 
Capital Airlines 1, 355, 993 74, 026 21, 209 18, 590 13. 65 138, 086 520, 882 102, 286 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 534, 707 20, 261 7,291 14, 618 19. 88 38, 063 50, 832 41, 694 
Colonial Airlines 193, 014 9,914 2,701 5, 530 18. 84 4,214 6, 197 6, 633 
Continental Air Lines 413,610 12, 162 4, 241 11, 627 36. 48 6, 156 26, 719 13, 856 
Delta Air Lines 1, 137, 472 44, 333 22,318 38, 555 57. 89 58, 075 182, 692 92, 939 
Eastern Air Lines 1, 203, 576 182,910 | 100,295 157, 230 63. 79 291,980 (1, 065, 426 389, 194 
Inland Air Lines 216, 742 5, 803 2, 128 1, 126 51. 58 3, 664 | 8, 222 7, 659 
Mid-Continent Airlines 632, 296 23,950 7, 009 13, 278 | 52. 79 15, 812 7, 759 23, 659 
National Airlines 995, 654 35, 928 24, 222 39, 586 61.19 54, 545 199, 644 62, 031 
Northeast Airlines 218, 881 15, 982 2,971 7,016 42. 35 10, 029 11, 321 7, 782 
Northwest Airlines... 1, 459, 976 16, 551 26, 345 60, 370 43. 64 110, 901 366, 012 212,415 
lranscontinental & Western Air 3, 164, 488 82, 534 53, 814 108, 989 49. 38 344, 470 768, 343 603, 583 
United Air Lines 3, 716, 140 128, 749 73, 152 138, 796 52. 70 533, 713 (1, 567, 089 790, 697 
Western Air Lines 557, 454 22, 792 8, 446 20, 616 | 40. 97 32, 102 41, 062 53, 693 
Trunk Total 23.695.539 912,047 466, 757 869, 246 53. 70 |2, 143,047 |7, 133,427 | 3,216,976 

Feeder 
All American Airways 183, 582 >, 469 763 3, 855 19. 79 5, 026 0 2, 738 
Bonanza Air Lines 69, 396 1,121 293 1, 367 21. 43 60 517 359 
Central Airlines 127, 256 377 42 382 10. 99 0 0 1, 378 
Challenger Airlines. . . 90, 766 1, 190 118 1,815 23.03 1, 900 2, 700 2, 086 
Empire Air Lines 81, 563 3,032 534 1,713 31.17 817 0 1, 307 
Helicopter Air Service 22, 004 0 0 0 — 0 0 1, 269 
Los Angeles Airways 22, 761 0 0 0 - 0 0 2, 825 
Mid-West Airlines 105, 931 154 65 424 15. 33 0 0 1, 225 
Monarch Air Lines. . 138, 082 1, 827 173 2, 485 19. 03 1,528 >, B14 1, 880 
Piedmont Aviation. . 230, 707 >, 763 1, 189 4, 848 24. 54 3, 626 6, 574 3, 085 
Pioneer Air Lines 283, 585 7, 871 2, 120 6, 831 31.03 2, 542 7,521 7, 336 
Robinson Airlines 73,244 2, 743 421 1, 405 29. 96 1,592 1,624 1, 331 
Southern Airways 133, 163 1,770 307 2,776 11. 06 1,918 0 2,479 
Southwest Airways 174, 990 6, 243 1,120 3,675 30. 48 2, 237 9, 526 3, 353 
Trans-Texas Airways 224, 429 3, 218 718 4,713 15. 23 2, 130 1,014 3, 845 
Turner Airlines 91, 0O1 394 61 688 8. 87 393 0 287 
West Coast Airlines 85, 707 3,316 165 1, 800 25. 83 624 0 6418 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways 25, 485 114 12 102 11. 76 0 0 106 
W isconsin-Central Airlines 155, 533 2,925 157 1,251 36. 53 2, 193 0 2, 240 
Feeder total 2, 279, 185 48, 127 9, 458 10, 130 23. 57 26, 586 38, 290 39, 777 

Territorial 

Caribbean-Atlantie Airlines 44, 691 6, 691 245 1, 136 17. 98 0 2,215 617 
Hawaiian Airlines 199, 315 22,048 2,890 1, 398 65. 71 9,215 28, 808 4, 083 
Territorial total 244, 006 28, 739 3, 435 62. 07 9,215 31, 023 4, 700 
Grand Total 26,218,730 (1,018,913 479, 650 914,910 52.43 2,178,848 7,202,740 | 3,261,453 


International and Overseas: February 1950 


| Revenue 
Revenue- | 
Operator ° pas- 
miles 
sengers 


| 
| 
| 


202, 689 


American Airlines 7, 488 
American Overseas Airlines 357, 180 7, 442 
Braniff Airways 156,227 | 1,260 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 165, 988 1, 972 
Colonial Airlines 24, 450 557 
Eastern Air Lines 97, 200 1, 485 
Nationai Airlines 69, 968 8, 054 
Northwest Airlines ....... . 446, 308 2.711 
Pan American World Airways: 

Atlantic Division. . 803,524 | 7,498 


Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations. . 
Pacific Operations. . 

Pan American-Grace Airways 


2, 165, 465 | 64, 142 
164, 148 | 
742,444 


Transcontinental & Western Air 816, 044 6, 468 
United Air Lines. 134, 423 1, 688 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways. 209 


7, 304 





Total 





436,943 | 7,803 | 


| 


Revenue} 


pas- 
senger- 
miles 
(000) 


6, 163 
11, 081 
2, 594 
2, 364 

431 
1,544 


2,101 | 


5, 257 
17, 001 


44, 620 
2, 066 


69 


| 

a Revenue} Ton-miles flown 

senger | _ Pas 

seat. | ormeer | : 

vation load aoe : United oe 
(000) factor | Express Freight States aan 

(percent) mail I 
168 | 65.09 | 673 | 96,536 | 10, 436 | 0 

17,779 | 62.33 196, 873 | 0 87,418 | 24,262 
6,713 | 38.64 | 0 43, 729 1, 760 | ( 
6,831 | 34.61 | 0 60, 935 | 2, 103 250 

1,071 | 40.24 0 1,932 | 70 419 
2, 838 54. 40 | 0 28, 104 5, 037 | 104 

3,754 | 55.97 | 18, 630 1, 338 0 
11,140 | 47.19 5, 201 379,115 | 150, 837 | 0 
27, 539 61.73 | 584,828 0 164,167 | 48,317 
74,261 | 60.09 |1, 784, 883 0 206, 495 | 0 

4,764 | 43.37 | | 253,863 0 | 27,089 | 0 
30,027 | 48.48 | 348, 739 0 | 389,218 | 0 
16, 213 50.53 | 124,645 0 7, 346 259 
27,147 | 60. 46 | 0 | 409,219 | 200,399 | 31,650 

7,112 | 56.96 0 18, 734 42, 583 0 

130 | 53.08 2, 108 ( 0 | 0 





what traffic procedures will be used to handle the 


anticipated operations. 


St. Louis.—1l. The CAA should give every assist- 
ance in the airport improvement program with a view 
to eliminating ground traffic congestion and 


locating the control tower. 


re- 


6, 750, 305 | 126, 404 |138, 505 (246, 787 


56. 12 |3,320,443 1,038,304 1,316,296 | 104,891 


2. The traffic patterns should be revised to elimi- 
nate the conflict between light and heavy aircraft 
patterns. 

3. Existing policies and procedures pertaining to 
use of mobile GCA should be reviewed for the pur- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 58) 


International and Overseas: January-February 1950, 1949 


Operator 


American Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways. 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division. . 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations 
Pacific Operations 
Pan American-Grace Airways 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
United Air Lines 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 


— 


Total ‘ 14, 
Index (1949=100)... 


Operator 


American Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
Braniff Airways 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Colonial Airlines 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines 
Northwest Airlines 
Pan American World Airways: 
Atlantic Division. . 
Latin American Division 
Alaska Operations 
Pacifie Operations 
Pan American-Grace Airways. 
Transcontinental & Western Air. 
United Air Lines cf 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 


Total 
Index (1949=100)... 


Airports Use Committee 
Makes Recommendations 
(Continued from page 56) 


pose of effecting maximum civilian utilization of the 
Navy GCA unit at Lambert Airport. 

4. The proper authorities should take the necessary 
action to keep the traffic pattern of Ross Airport 
clear of heavy aircraft en route to or from Lambert 
Airport. 

Jacksonville.—Recommendations: 
committee concluded that: 

1. The operation of F-80 jet aircraft at this air- 
port is not hazardous and does not conflict with other 
uses of the airport. 

2. No special precautions or arrangements are re- 
quired for the handling of jet aircraft, with the ex- 
ception of the instrument let-down procedure. 

3. It is more expeditious to handle fighter-type air- 
craft in formation as a unit rather than singly. 

4. The overhead approach may be a more satis- 
factory procedure than a standard pattern; however. 
jet aircraft can proceed in the same pattern used by 


The 


None. 


air carrier aircraft, if necessary. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul.—l. The airport require- 
ments for radio equipment should be shown in appro- 
priate publications. 
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Revenue miles 
January-February 


Revenue passengers 
January-February 


Revenue passenger-miles 
(000) 


January-February 


Revenue passenger-load 
factor (percent) 
January-February 


Passenger seat-miles 
000) 


January-February 








1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 
106, 569 377, 226 14, 557 10, 433 11, 791 10, 613 19, 028 16, 808 63.14 
741, 094 1, 046, 802 14, 811 9, 064 20,918 17, 540 36, 175 36, 388 48. 20 
332, 753 173, 240 2, 569 1,359 5, 195 2, 406 14, 290 8, 043 29.91 
350, 047 223, 203 3, 798 3, 898 +, 842 4,025 14, 406 11,072 3: 36. 35 
57, 777 122, 744 1, 093 1,727 849 1, 365 . 537 5, 400 33. 46 25. 28 
121, 680 122, 720 2,947 2, 239 3, 064 2, 759 6,045 6,494 50. 69 40. 32 
135, 414 94, 416 14, 254 9, 341 3, 796 2, 624 7, 287 4, 557 52. 09 57. 58 
886, 553 939, 898 5, 376 4, 778 10, 307 9, 422 21, 828 21, 829 | 47. 22 | 43. 16 

| 
683, 737 1, 863, 008 14, 313 13,514 33, 537 32, 853 58, 425 56, 428 57. 40 | 58. 22 
522, 884 4, 950, 460 121,215 126, 177 88, 660 92, 010 158, 496 174, 624 55. 94 52. 69 
340, 192 369, 150 4, 265 4,513 4, 473 10, 184 10, 787 43. 92 46. 37 
156, 640 2, 761, 959 11, 485 12, 366 30, 106 63, 937 63, 531 17.09 57. 49 
912, 724 936, 690 15, 201 15, 452 15, 679 33, 817 31, 003 16. 36 59. 09 
711, 322 1, 808, 088 12, 320 10, 093 31, 899 57, 142 61, 447 55. 82 49. 41 
314, 423 291, 227 3, 239 1, 165 7, 773 15, 656 12, 601 49. 65 75. 84 
15, 936 16, 600 437 519 145 284 269 51. 06 63. 94 
089,745 16,097, 431 241, 880 229, 638 273, 034 275, 555 519, 537 521, 281 52.55 52. 86 
87. 53 100. 00 105. 33 100. 00 99.09 100. 00 99. 67 100. 00 99. 41 100. 00 
Ton-miles flown 
Express Freight United States mail Parcel post 
January-February January-February January-February January-February 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1919 1950 19149 
——s a i : aaa | | as 
1, 700 0 194, 680 195, 177 21, 895 19, 043 0 0 
398, 109 703, 324 0 0 | 169, 163 232, 499 51, 489 16, 964 
0 0 84, 863 25, 257 3, 926 2,118 0 0 
0 0 99, 730 47, 789 | 4, 387 1, 498 400 160 
0 0 2, 846 10,814 | 472 1, 347 55 186 
0 0 75, 682 87, 230 8, 888 7, 167 231 225 
35, 808 16, 196 0 0 2, 348 1, 885 0 0 
9,147 19,901 | 702, 016 642, 130 | 301, 704 380, 074 0 0 
} 

1, 123, 157 | 1, 306, 239 0 0 | 349, 650 357, 841 97, 521 45, 149 
3, 407, 310 3, 269, 232 0 0 | 126, 032 428, 875 ( 0 
502, 391 182, 565 0 0 54, 740 63, 654 0 0 
739, 962 758, 77 0 0 789, 368 879, 467 0 0 
292, 491 313, 533 0 0 58, 340 55, O72 538 3, 432 
0 1, 084, 964 | 836, 585 0 411,814 387, 586 67, 880 73, 270 
0 23, 870 45, 905 0 88, 554 118, 966 0 0 
41, 694 7, 115 0 0 0 0 0 0 
6, 514, 769 8, 015, 710 2, 042, 307 1, 008, 397 2, 691, 281 2, 937, 092 218, 114 169, 386 
81. 28 100. 00 202. 53 100. 00 91. 63 100. 00 128. 77 100. 00 


2. When the volume of IFR traffic to Holman Air- 
port reaches the point where the conflict is unac- 
ceptable, either (a) instrument approach facilities 
should be planned and established to permit instru- 
ment approaches into Holman Field without delay to 
Wold-Chamberlain traffic, or (b) lacking such facil- 
ities regulatory action should require all instrument 
flights to use the Wold-Chamberlain Airport. 

3. Existing policies and procedures pertaining to 
the use of military GCA equipment should be reviewed 
with a view to effecting maximum civilian utilization 
of the mobile GCA equipment at Wold-Chamberlain 
Airport. 

Newark.—1. Recognizing the current problem of 
handling trafic in the New York area, it is recom- 
mended that the proposed National Guard plan to 
substitute jet aircraft for the present conventional 
type aircraft at Newark be postponed. It is further 
recommended that the problem be restudied in ap- 
proximately 6 months. 

2. In view of the lack of simultaneous instrument 
approaches at Teterboro and Newark, it is recom- 
mended that the CAA and the Port Authority restudy 
the master plan for development of these airports. 

3. Action should be taken to alleviate or eliminate 
the smoke problem in the Newark area. 

Boston.—1. It is recommended that the plans for 
substituting F-84’s for F-47’s proceed, and that oper- 


ating procedures be worked out to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. 

2. It is recommended that immediate action be 
taken to change the traffic patterns and approach and 
departure channels into such patterns at Logan Field. 

3. It is recommended that the Department of the 
Navy institute a long-range planning program re- 
garding the development of adequate facilities for 
the eventual transfer of Naval reserve activities from 
Squantum. In this connection possibility of the rede- 
velopment of the lighter-than-air base located at 
South Weymouth should be studied. As a part of this 
study consideration should be given to consolidating 
the Air Force reserve activities now at Bedford and 
the National Guard activities at Logan at one location. 

4. Any long range planning program regarding the 
development of adequate facilities toward the reloca- 
tion of NAS Squantum should consider: A. The 
Naval air reserve personnel potential in the Greater 
Boston area. B. That the disestablishment of NAS 
Squantum take place only after the completion of the 
required Naval air reserve facilities at South Wey- 
mouth, and C. That following disestablishment of 
Squantum the airport there be closed to any flying 
activities. 

The Air Transport Association dissented on recom- 
mendation No. 1 of those outlined for the Boston 
area. 
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CAA and CAB Relea 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained from the 
CAA Office of Aviation Information. CAB releases 
are obtainable from the Public Information Section 
of the Board. 


es 





Administration 


Flight Plans Encouraged in Interest of Defense, 
CAA Says—(March 21). 

ACC Approved Closing Facilities at Midway 
(March 29). 

CAA-CAB: Preliminary Planning Meeting of 15 
Aviation Organizations at Oklahoma City, May 3-5, 
1950—( April 3). . 

CAA Grants First Approval for Helicopter Instru- 
(April 6). 

First Conference of School Superintendents, Airport 
Operators and Flying Farmers, in Wichita, Kans. 
(April 6). 

International Air Travel Speeded by U. S. Easing 
Transit Visa Rule—(April 13). 

Report on Six Major Air Terminals Made by Air- 
port Use Committee—( April 6). 

New CAA Form Aids Personal Aircraft Safety 
(April 19). 

CAA Changes Pilot Examiner Certificates 
29). 

Address by C. F. Horne, Acting Director, Office of 
Federal Airways, CAA, Spring 1950 Meeting, Radio 
Technical Commission for Aeronautics, Main Ball- 
room, Hotel Twenty-Four Hundred, Washington, 
D. C., March 30, entitled “Discussion of the Common 
System.” 

Address by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, entitled “Airport Operation and Man- 
agement Cooperation,” before American Association 
of Airport Executives, Columbus, Ohio, April 17. 

Address by D. W. Rentzel, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, entitled “The Federal Aid Program and 
Terminal-type Airports—a Candid Review.” before 
the Airport Operators Council, Cleveland, Ohio, 


April 24 


ment Operations 


(April 


Board 


Service in New England States Case—(CAB 50-21) 
March 27, 1950. 

International Air Freight Forwarder Case—(CAB 
50-22) March 28, 1950. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines Granted Foreign Air Car- 
rier Permit—(CAB 50-23) March 31, 1950. 

Summer Vacation Fares to Florida—(CAB 50-24) 
April 4, 1950. 

Monarch-Arizona Merger Approved by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—(CAB 50-25) April 11, 1950. 


Publications Give Information 
For Air Marking Programs 


Civil Aeronautics Administration bulletin 12, en- 
titled “Air Marking,” gives working details for mak- 
ing roof-top, highway, and other community location 
markers to guide pilots in flight. 
letters and numerals and other construction details 
for the different types of markers are specified. The 
publication is on sale for 30 cents a copy by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The CAA has also issued the Air Marking Guide to 
assist civic organizations in advancing local air mark- 
ing programs. This contains helpful suggestions and 
ideas on installation of air markers and their impor- 
tance as aids to air navigation. This publication is 
available from the Office of Aviation Information, 
CAA, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
on request. 


Size and spacing of 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on page 59) 


Domestic: January-February 1950, 1949 


Revenue miles 


January-February 
Operator : 


1950 1949 


Trunk 
American Airlines 7, 820, 839 
Braniff Airways 
Capital Airlines 





Chicago & Southern Air Lines 1, 058, 361 
Colonial Airlines $18, 822 196, 389 
Continental Air Lines 868, 582 851, 115 


. 327,348 1,967,567 
8, 456, 063 

447, 457 341, 149 
, 286, 251 (1,149,517 
, 976, 896 (1, 450, 248 

165, 647 194, 039 
2,960, 761 2, 389, 161 
6,525,815 7,320,112 
7,590,846 7,115, 752 
1, 094, 487 936, 718 


Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Inland Air Lines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 

Northwest Airlines 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
United Air Lines 

Western Air Lines 


sh 
> 
= 
th 


lrunk total 18.641.139 46,281.233 


Index (1949= 100 105. 10 100. 00 
Feeder 
All American Airways 390, 382 260,519 
Bonanza Air Lines. 140, 263 
Central Airlines. 244, 597 —- 
Challenger Airlines 188, 783 233, 102 
Empire Air Lines 165, 530 150, 938 
Florida Airways (ceased opr. 3/28/49) . - 130, 108 
Helicopter Air Service. 16, 039 —_ 
Los Angeles Airways. 50, 338 52, 634 
Mid-West Airlines. 215, 606 - 
Monarch Air Lines. 282, 168 247,513 
Piedmont Aviation. 181, 456 380, 948 
Pioneer Air Lines 592, 249 542, 779 
Robinson Airlines. 148, 586 116, 319 
Southern Airways 278, 465 a 
Southwest Airways. 354, 789 380, 560 
Trans-Texas Airways 167, 703 331,913 
Turner Airlines 74, 244 — 
West Coast Airlines 163, 902 177, 869 
Wiggins. E. W. Airways 43, 610 — 
W isconsin-Central Airlines 289, 932 176, 187 
Feeder total 1,618,642 (3, 181,389 
Index (1949= 100) 145. 18 100. 00 
Territorial 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. 91,919 103, O71 
Hawaiian Airlines. 420, 394 143, 643 
Territorial total 512,313 546, 714 
Index (1949= 100) . 93. 71 


100. 00 


53.772.094 50,009,336 
107. 52 100. 00 


Grand total. .. ; 
Index (1949=100). 


Revenue passen- 
ger miles (000) 
January - 
February 


Passenger seat miles 
(000) January- 
February 


Revenue passengers 
January-February 


1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 





389, 329 376, 328 (201,547 |193, 267 356, 840 319,514 

73,692 27,508 | 24,900 58, 754 53, 974 

124, 883 | 42,617 99, 488 89, 860 

36,996 | 14, 002 29, 783 27, 884 

20, 907 5, 312 10, 294 10, 423 

20, 573 8, 666 24, 409 21, 831 

73, 678 42, 483 78,913 58, 553 

314, 283 (191,942 322, 333 280, 507 

11,522 4,529 8, 601 6, 761 

11,019 13,743 27,011 24, 140 

50,325 | 44, 269 78, 282 60, 992 

34, 592 6, 020 15, 030 15, 046 

70,440 | 54,082 121, 754 85, 585 

154, 466 112, 892 224, 876 224, 792 

248,566 149,746 147,550 283, 391 252, 278 

42, 453 36,236 , 16,108 | 14,160 10, 417 30, 875 

1, 856, 723 1,688,506 935,466 (841,357 |1, 780,176 | 1,563, 015 

109. 96 100.00 111.19 | 100.00 113. 89 100. 00 

10, 836 0 1, 477 0 8, 198 0 

2,217 -- 638 — 2, 672 _ 
634 - 71 = 734 

2. 870 3, 837 818 1, 037 3, 775 1, 883 

5, 470 4,024 1,017 854 3, 463 3,170 

—_ 1, 984 - 273 — 1,051 

0 — 0 — 0 -— 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

852 - 124 -- 863 — 

3, 701 2, 868 934 760 5, 079 4,455 

12, 096 7, 284 2, 532 1,610 10, 114 8, 000 

15, 697 11,378 1,270 3, 096 14, 276 13, 168 

5, 356 4, 722 815 704 2, 805 2, 442 

3, 210 - 565 -— 5, 810 _ 

12, 156 13,215 2, 236 2,476 7,451 7,992 

6, 448 3, 893 1, 467 967 9, 821 6,970 

685 - 110 1, 141 —_ 

5, 588 6, 444 783 818 3, 442 3, 736 

200 — 20 - 174 — 

5, 236 1, 704 810 249 2,318 1,419 

93. 252 61, 353 18, 687 12,844 82, 136 57, 286 

151.99 100.00 | 145.49 | 100.00 143. 38 100. 00 

12, 089 15, 094 | 986 1,091 2, 229 2, 552 

15, 376 18, 798 5, 939 6, 869 9, 303 9,975 

57, 465 63, 892 6,925 7,960 11, 532 12, 527 

89. 94 100. 00 87.00 | 100.00 92. 06 100. 00 

2.007.440 | 1.813.751 |961,078 (862, 161 1.873.844) 1, 632, 828 

110. 68 100.00 | 111.47 | 100.00 114. 76 | 100. 00 


Private Aircraft Owners Assisted by New Plan 


(Continued from page 49) 


letter. It is franked and requires no postage. The 
sheet provides spaces for filling in information for 
only a few items, carefully selected by CAA engineers 
as most required for an accurate appraisal of diffi- 
culty. The reports may concern aircraft structures, 
engines, propellers, and equipment such as radio, 
instruments, fire extinguishers, brakes, instrument 
panel design, parachutes, improperly manufactured 
parts, etc. 

Principal objective of the report is to improve safety 
by providing information which will prevent the 
recurrence of similar difficulties. CAA engineers 
analyze the nature and importance of the difficulty, 
together with data on the frequency of its occurrence. 
Then, depending on the nature of the malfunctioning 
and its frequency, the CAA can, if necessary, issue 
airworthiness directives for the correction of the 
difficulty on planes in service, cooperate with the 
manufacturer on changes in the design of the part or 
its method of fabrication at the manufacturer’s plant, 
or in rare extreme cases, ground all aircraft of the 


type if the difficulty constitutes a serious hazard to 
the safety of flying. 

Not Accident Report.—The new form is in no 
sense an “accident report.” An accident is defined 
as an occurrence resulting in injury to persons or 
damage to aircraft. If there is a malfunctioning in 
flight but a safe landing is made, or if trouble is 
discovered during inspection or overhaul, then the 
difficulty is a proper subject for the form 1226, titled 
“Malfunctioning and Defects Report.” 

In Washington, a simple, accurate system .of report 
analysis, making use of IBM card-punch tabulating 
equipment, greatly accelerates the discovery of re- 
curring defects which call for corrective action. 
This equipment makes possible the analysis of large 
numbers of items in only a few minutes. 

The new program encourages the flying public— 
whether pilot, owner, mechanic, or any interested 
person—to report airplane difficulties found in the 
course of continued service. Their cooperation with 
CAA and the aviation industry will result in the 
maintenance of a high standard of airworthiness in 

* non-air-carrier airplanes. 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from page 58) 


Revenue-passen- Ton-miles flown 
ger load factor 


(percent) 









































, January- Express Freight United States mail 
_— February January-February January-February | January-February 
1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 1919 
Trunk | 
American Airlines... . 56. 48 60. 49 945, 752 800, 860 |4, 704,635 3,612,172 |1, 487,830 | 1,494,375 
Braniff Airways. . ; 16. 82 16. 13 134, 165 117, 604 195, 273 132,928 | 178,324 | 171, 999 
Capital Airlines. .... 42.84 | 40.03 295, 014 265, 621 (1,057, 235 794,790 | 201,644 | 172, 849 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. . 17. 01 16. 69 7 71,998 108, 432 65, 112 83, 828 86, 676 
Colonial Airlines. . 51. 60 54. 40 7, 145 12, 752 8,909 13, 552 | 14, 399 
Continental Air Lines 35. 50 34, 24 13, 487 49, 723 43,052 30, 723 30, 336 
Delta Air Lines... 52. 69 57. 55 100, 686 346, 190 220, 624 180, 559 154, 799 
Eastern Air Lines... 59. 55 59. 87 605, 666 (1,861,415 (1,232,799 766, 985 860, 956 
Inland Air Lines. .. 52. 66 56. 41 11, 453 12, 772 14, 226 15, 747 20, 139 
Mid-Continent Airlines. . 50. 88 50. 51 24, 866 55, 459 35, 250 | 16, 738 46, 152 
National Airlines 56.55 | 51.66 74, 201 403, 371 151,739 | 118,294 ‘ 6 
Northeast Airlines 10. 05 43. 58 13, 742 21, 842 | 20, 777 16, 146 15, 032 
Northwest Airlines. . 14. 42 10. 62 | 257, 678 728, 905 506, 391 419, 403 352, 065 
Transcontinental & Western Air 50. 20 48. 43 682, 656 759, 867 (1,665,816 |1, 423,244 1,197,345 . 1, 369,957 
United Air Lines. . . 52.84 | 58,49 |1, 122,648 |1,017,952 |3,217,315 (2,942, 084 (1,655, 466 | 1,534, 127 
Western Air Lines. . 39. 85 15. 86 61,212 41, 631 79, 404 68, 156 | 106, 548 | 70, 980 
Trunk total. 52. 55 53. 83 |4, 169, 189 4,184,457 (14,520,539 (11,272,253 (6,519, 132 6, 498, 417 7 
Index (1949= 100)... 97. 62 100. 00 106. 81 100. 00 128. 82 100. 00 100. 32 100. 00 
Feeder 
All American Airways 18. 02 — 11, 394 3, 433 0 0 5, 815 6, 640 
Bonanza Air Lines 23. 88 — 146 — 759 -- 674 -- 
Central Airlines. . 9. 67 — 0 - 0 aa 2, 605 -= 
Cc hallenger Airlines... . . 21.67 21. 24 3, 663 10, 103 6, 459 12, 136 4, 460 7, 347 
Empire Air Lines. . 29. 37 26. 94 1, 600 1, 629 0 0 2,511 2, 820 
Florida Airways Lan agg opr. 3/28/49)... —- 25. 98 - 148 -—— 0 — 1, 217 
Helicopter Air Service... . . — _ 0 - 0 _ 2, 493 — 
Los Angeles Airways....... ne? — — 0 0 0 0 6, 197 6, 339 
Mid-West Airlines. 0 -—- 0 — 2, 408 — 
Monarch Air Lines... . 2,975 1, 890 12, 784 7,075 3, 683 3, 430 
Piedmont Aviation 7, 093 3, 632 10, 617 3, 086 6, 137 4, 827 
Pioneer Air Lines. 5, 374 3, 238 14, 595 6, 642 14, 859 | 13, 101 
Robinson Airlines. . 3,574 0 3,215 2, 203 | 2,573 2, 022 
Southern Airways... 4, 193 0 — 6, 143 — 
Southwest Airways 4, 397 4, 335 16, 509 12, 085 6, 826 7, 880 
Trans-Texas Airways.. 5, 124 1,377 7, 648 936 7, 727 9,873 
Turner Airlines. . 840 _— 0 — 118 — 
West Coast Airlines. . - 1, 123 1, 107 0 0 1, 278 1, 298 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways. . 0 — 0 — | 187 | _: 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. . 4,350 | 1,941 0 | 0 4, 102 2, 239 
Feeder total. ... ans «| 22. 75 22. 42 55, 846 33, 133 72, 586 14,163 | 81, 096 69, 033 
Index (1949=100).......... .-| 101.47 100. 00 168. 55 100. 00 164. 36 100. 00 117. 47 | 100. 00 
Territorial | | | 
Carribbean-Atlantic Airlines. . . | 44.24 42.75 | 0 0 1, 664 | 5, 478 | 1, 292 1, 318 
Hawaiian Airlines... . | 63.84 68. 86 18, 569 20, 367 | 61, 318 67,918 | 7,975 | 7, 738 
Territorial total. ‘ 60. 05 63. 54 18, 569 20, 367 65. 982 73, 396 } 9. 0: 56 
Index (1949=100). . : 94.51 100. 00 | 91.17 | 100. 00 | 89. 90 100. 00 | 100. 00 
Grand total. . = 51. 29 52.80 (4,543,904 4,237,957 14,659,107 11,389,812 | 6,609,495 | 6,576, 506 
Index (1949=100)........... 97.14 | 100.00 107. 22 100. 00 128. 70 100. 00 100. 50 | 100. 00 
Domestic Passenger-Miles Flown 
(Total Revenue and Nonrevenue in Thousands) 
ia 7" ns : z= 
January February Total 
ai — j — —_— |—--— _— — 
Trunk : - , | 488, 983 | 488, 409 | 977, 392 
Feeder 10, 342 | 10, 425 20, 767 
Territorial } 3,547 3,497 7, 044 
Total 502, 872 | 502, 331 | 1, 005, 203 


pared with 267 in January and 469 in. February 1949. 
Comparative figures follow: 


Decline Is Noted in February 


Shipments of Aircraft Engines Civil Aircraft Engine Shipments 


The civil aircraft engine industry’s shipments dur- 











ing February 1950 totaled $4,364,000, a decline of 1950 | 1949 

18 percent from the previous month but a sizeable ia | 

(25 percent) increase over the same month a year ago. | “a | Janu *. — 

A report issued jointly by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- , ve 

ministration and the Bureau of the Census, Depart- Number (total)........... 210 | 267 | 469 

. ~ SSS eee —— ——— 

ment of Commerce shows the February dollar value fyorsepower output (thousand | ‘a 
istri i s is: 1.262.000 for complete RR Cree |} 101.1; 140.4) 142. ? 

distribution as follows: $1,2 , Value (thousand dollars)... | $4,364 | $5,312 | $3, 498 

engines, $2,945,000 for spare parts, and $157,000 for Complete engines ee By 2 | 1, 803 1, 479 
h Jucts A a.0s earn e : ..-| 2,945 | 3,297/| 1,901 

otaer prosacm. Other products... ........... 157 | "212 | 118 


February shipments included 210 engines com- 
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| Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
WEE hice incontorcemcaa aed $6 a year 


(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains three 
sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and Notices 
to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supplements the Air- 
man’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 


Airports 


Airport Accounting, Budgeting, and _ In- 
WINNS Skic ce mcncaciisnansaaneenee 15 cents 


a ea 20 cents 
(Problems of airport building design are discussed and several 

solutions suggested.) 

TE I acini tise ireaticenthinsiastiadinte 30 cents 
_ (Provides basic information on all phases of airport construc- 

tion. 

Rb IN iss inc csi tates 30 cents 


(Contains information helpful in developing an efficient and 
economical airport drainage system. 


Airport Financial Statements______________ 15 cents 


(Presents recommended financial forms to meet the need of 
airports.) 


TEE TORE ea kn di cw cedex 25 cents 


(A guide for airport owners, operators, builders, and others 
interested in the development of turf for airports. Describes 
various problems involved and presents methods used in estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good turf.) 


Legislative History of the Federal Airport 
Act (iwe. Fame... sche $4 a set 


(Gives in detail congressional proceedings leading up to the 
adoption of the Federal Airport Act.) 


SET TR io eckccirsenttine cites 15 cents 


(Answers many problems confronting communities or indi- 
viduals who want to build a small airport.) 


Standard Specifications for Construction of 
pS ae te bee PEMA Rede. ye $2 


(Contains specification items for construction of airports and 
air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, pav- 
ing, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction.) 


Flight Training 
Aircraft Powerplant Handbook__-_-__--_____ $1. 25 


(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have only 
superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant fundamentals.) 


PA OE FU nk ic ciccncntokameaked 50 cents 


(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, stalls, 
spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the plane, air- 
port traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 


PGR OO WR reicio rectistneieaeeesees 40 cents 


(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, pre- 
sented in brief form for the use of the private pilot. 


PG OF Fs nnineicimcrenncctencsuccnions 60 cents 


(Presents practical information about the effect of atmospheric 
conditions upon flight.) 


Commercial Pilot Examination Kit__._____- 30 cents 


(Contains a summary of subject matter on which the examina- 
tion is based, reference material for study, and four groups of 
examination questions similar to those used in the official certifying 
examination.) 


Flight Instructor Oral Examination Guide- 
S ._eAn ae oe er Veneer See One e PaPS = S 5 cents 


(Prepared as an aid to the prospective applicant for a flight 
instructor rating.) 


Miscellaneous 


Re TI iin tnaecercicia ened 10 cents 


(A brief description of varieus uses for the airplane in indus- 
trial flying.) 


Sendent Pilet Guide... co.cc 10 cents 


(Presents information of particular importance to student pilots 
during the early stages of flight training.) 


OR PIE oeceedandeeankanncnbebin 25 cents 


(Describes the special problems and hazards encountered in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) 
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Night Flying by Civil Helicopters 
Under - strument Rules Approved 


First approval of night flying by civil helicopters under instrument conditions has been 


granted by the ¢ 


four in all. are approved for flying at night under 


ivil Aeronautics Administration. 


\lthough all currently certificated helicopters, 


“contact” conditions, they have been pro- 


hibited from operating either day or night when the ground was obscured. 
| : 


Recipient of the new approval is Los Angeles Airways, Inc., 


tightly 
southern 


rier, whose delivery 
threat- 


problem 


scheduled pick-up and 


operations in California have been 


ened frequently by the well-known “smog” 


in that area Los Angeles Airways helicopter pilots 


are now authorized to “go on instruments” for periods 
15 minutes when moving through the 


Normally, 


and below this layer 


not exceeding 
conditions are 
flight 


usually thin “smog” layer. 


clear above and “contact” 


proc edures are easily followed. 

Adherence to a strict interpretation of local CAA- 
established 
common to all aircraft, 


“ceiling and visibility” minimum require- 


ments, previously resulted in 
delay of hundreds of helicopter mail 
deliveries on the Angeles Post Office-to-airport 
{ CAA study indicated that if the helicopter 
allowed to fly on instruments when pass- 


smoke 


delivery 


cancellation or 
Los 
route. 
pilots were 
or fog, a sub- 


ing through this thin layer of 


stantial improvement in mail could be ob- 


tained. The CAA imposed certain carefully defined 
safety of pilots and people on the 
ground The outstanding record of safety and de- 
pendability established by Angeles Airways in 
than 2 years of scheduled helicopter mail 
with the 
pilots in flying under the conditions pecu- 
factors in the de- 


limitations for 


Los 
its more 
service, together broad experience of its 
helic opter 
liar to this area, were important 
cision to grant the new approval. 

The new approval does not extend to all helicopters 
or to helicopters of the same type flown by other 
Angeles Airways. It is extended simply to 
answer the special weather Los An- 
It may be extended to other areas in the 
Both helicopter manufacturers and 


their efforts to im- 


than Los 
problem in the 
geles area. 
future, however. 
CAA en 
prove the flight characteristics of helicopters, develop 
flight instruments, 
tional techniques to permit eventual operation under 
flight regulations, thereby 
aircraft a true “all-weather” 


gineers are continuing 


special and create new opera- 


instrument rendering this 
promising new transpor- 


tation medium. 


Monareh-Arizona Merger 


\eronautics Board last month announced 
Monarch Air 
subject to certain 
operating as a feeder 
Utah, Wyoming, and 
to extend its present 
Winslow, 
Arizona’s 
Tex. 


The Civil 
its approval of acquisition by Lines, 
Arizona Airways, Inc., 
Monarch, 
airline in Montana, 
New Mexico, was authorized 
route Gallup, N. Mex., to 
link 
Arizona and extending to El Paso, 

The Board’s opinion provided that before the find- 
become final amended 
Monarch make a showing within 
ability to inaugurate and 
consolidated routes. It 


Inc., of 
conditions. now 
Colorado, 
from Ariz., to 


form a connecting with routes in 


ings in this case and an 


certificate is issued, 
financial 


over the 


30 days of its 
maintain service 
was also provided that no service be instituted over 
Arizona’s Phoenix-Yuma route pending the outcome 
of the Reopened Additional California-Nevada case. 
The Board also said that the present expiration date 
of Arizona’s certificate of June 30, 1951, remain 
unchanged. 

Stock Exchange Provided.—The merger agree- 
ment provides that Monarch acquire all outstanding 
stock of Arizona in 6,000 shares of 


Monarch’s stock and the assumption by Monarch of 


exchange fot 
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pioneer helicopter mail car- 


Feeder Gets Extension 


In New England Case 


The Civil 
its decision in the so-called Service in New England 


\eronautics Board recently announced 
States case by extending the experimental period of 
operation of one feeder air carrier and by various 
amendments to a trunk line air carrier 
the New 

The Board amended the present temporary certifi- 
cate held by E. W. Wiggins to permit 
operations over the carrier's route No. 
1951. 
Airlines, Inc., 


operating in 
England area. 


Airways, Inc., 
79, up to and 
including March 31 The Board also granted 
Northeast 


ice at Riverhead and Islip, Long Island, 


permission to abandon serv- 
N. Y., but 
denied Northeast permission to abandon service at 
New London, Conn. 

The Board also amended the certificate of North- 
east to include Concord and Manchester, N. H., a 
intermediate points on segment 1 of the carrier's 
route No, 27, in addition to segment 3 of said route: 
to authorize air transportation to Bar Harbor, Maine 
(during the season June 1 through September 30 of 
each year), by the designation of Bar Harbor as an 
intermediate point on segment 1 of said route No. 
27: to authorize air transportation to Laconia and 
Whitefield, N (during the season June 1 through 
September 30 of each year), by the designation of 
Laconia and Whitefield as intermediate points on seg- 
ment 1 of said route No. 27; and to authorize addi- 
tional air transportation to Berlin and North Conway, 

H. (during the season June 1 through September 
30 of each year), by the designation of North Conway 
as an intermediate point and Berlin as a terminal 
aaa on segment 1 of said route No. 27. 


s Approv: al: af a 


Gets 
$150,000 of Arizona’s liabilities. Arizona Airways, 
awarded a 3-year temporary certificate by the Board 
in June 1948, inaugurated over its 
routes. 

Russell B. Adams, separate 
curring opinion, stated that while he concurs with the 


never service 


member, in a con- 
majority that the merger should be approved, he is 
opposed to the condition prohibiting the immediate 
institution by Monarch of service over the Phoenix- 
Yuma route segment. 

Harold A. Jones, member, dissented from the major- 
ity opinion, taking the position that in permitting the 
operation of the Arizona Airlines system by Monarch, 
the Board has moved away from the original ob- 
jectives of its feeder line experiment. He pointed 
out that the resulting new system could in no way 
“local operation, since in 
as measured by certificated route miles it will 
be larger than many of the so-called certificated 
trunk lines. He further stated that in view of the 
apparent change direction of the feeder line ex- 
periment, the Board should have taken the present 
opportunity to restate its policy objectives with re- 
spect to feeder line experimentation. 


be considered a service” 


size 
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Foreign Air Travelers 
Passing Through U.S. 
Benefited by New Rule 


More than 1.000 international air travelers 
from foreign countries, in continuous transit 
through the United States to foreign points, 
have benefited during the past 4 months from 
the temporary elimination of United States 
“transit visa” requirements, according to in- 
formation received by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

Previously, an alien passenger, planning to stop at 
any point in the United States or its possessions while 
en route on an international airline, had to appear 
personally before a United States consul to obtain 
a transit visa. 

Under the new procedure, by special blanket bond- 
ing contracts with the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, more than 20 international air- 
lines, including all major United States international 
carriers, have agreed to bond each en-route passenger 
in the amount of $500, to insure prompt continuance 
of the alien traveler on his journey. The carrier ac- 
cepts full responsibility for the passenger during his 
stop-over and for his prompt departure from the 
United States en route to a specifically designated 
foreign country. 

Elimination of the transit visa is speeding interna- 
tional air travel from Europe to South America by 
way of New York, from the Far East to South America 
by way of Hawaii and San Francisco, and from Ber- 
muda and other foreign points to Canada by way of 
New York. 

This arrangement, it is generally conceded, has 
been instrumental in substantial passenger 
business for United States flag carriers that might 
otherwise have gone to foreign airlines not stopping 
in the United States. 

Relaxation of the transit visa requirements is part 
of the program of the United States to carry out 
annex 9 of the Chicago convention of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. It was obtained 
through the joint efforts of Thomas W. S. Davis, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, and Harry G. 
Tarrington, Civil Aeronautics Administration program 
officer, who are chairman and secretary, respectively, 
of the Air Coordinating Committee’s subcommittee on 
facilitation of international civil aviation; Robert C. 
Alexander, assistant chief, Visa Division, Department 
of State; and E. E. Salisbury, operations advisor, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


1949 Statistical Handbook 
Is Fourth Issued by CAA 


The 1949 edition of the “CAA Statistical Handbook 
of Civil Aviation” containing all available civil 
aviation statistics through the month of June 1949 is 
now available. The new book may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 50 cents per copy. 

This edition is the fourth in the CAA handbook 
series, the first having been published in 1944, the 
second in 1945, the third in 1948. The handbook is 
the official Government publication on aviation 
statistics developed in response to many requests for 
a handy reference volume on the growth and present 
status of civil aviation in the United States. 

The 9 chapters and 21 graphic illustrations in the 
1949 edition cover the CAA and its functions, air- 
ports, federal airways, aircraft and airmen certificates, 
aviation education, civil flying, aeronautical produc- 
tion and exports, scheduled air carrier operations, 
and accidents. 
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